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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


An up-to-date De Laval Separator will, on an average, save its cost 
every year over any other separator, . 
In addition to the actual saving in more and better cream there is 
also the saving in time of separation and cleaning, in easier running, 
greater durability and fewer repairs. targets 
Because of these savings more than 40,000 users of inferior and 
worn-out separators of various makes last 
year took advantage of the De Laval exchange 
allowance and traded in their machines on ac- 
count of De Lavals. 
USERS OF OLD DELAVALS, on ac- 
the many 
modern De Laval over machines sold 10 to 
25 years ago, including closer skimming, easier 
running, better oiling, etc., will also find it to 
their advantage to exchange their old De Laval 
‘fer an up-te-date! De! Laval. 
SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 
AGENT. 
allow on your old machine, whethera’De Lavalcorssome other make, 
toward the purchase oof ia new De ‘Laval. ‘If yyeu don’t know a 
De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval office giving make, num- 
ber and size of your present machine, and full information will be sent 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FEEDING THE MILK PRODUCER 


TRADE 


in your old separatoa: 
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He will tell you how much he can 
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THIS OFFER 18 NO CATCH. 
Xt ts a solid to send, 
on trial, fully 9 & new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 
milk; making heavy ht 
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Gears thoroughly 
filled 


our handsome 
free catalog. 8 
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Free Folder to Help You Save 
Write for it today and learn how much less 
this cooler costs than other kinds, to buy and 
operate. The 





Champion Milk Cooler Co., Box 10 Cortland, N.Y. 











School Agriculture 


This work of anusual excellence, and is an- 
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KRESO DIP Nt 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


tt has so many uses that It Is 
@ necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 


Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIFS 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, - . MICHIGAN 


Raw Ground Lime 


For use in stable gutters as an absorbent. 
'£. Conley Lime Ca., Dept«i, Utica, cN-¥.° 


CAL RAISE THEM WIFHOUP SMX! 


BOOKLET FREE 
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Silage has never been:as much ap- 
ereciated as itiis at the present ‘time. 
Silos are being buiit in all parts of 
the country. The beef farmer is.com- 
ing to be as enthusiastic over the mer- 
its of silage as the iryman. I fancy 
that within the mext decaiie or two 
there will be one or «more ‘silos on 
every farm where many cattle .are 
kept. ‘The fact -is, the silo is as in- 
dispensable to the man having a few 
cows as it is to the man who has 
many. Silo makers report more sales 
during the past year than any time 
before in the history of better farm- 
ing. One can scarcely pick up a farm 
paper today without reading about 
how silage has remade a farm. 

it is very interesting to me how vig- 
ilant commercial enterprises are pur- 
suing the study of materials for build- 
ing silos. A few years back any kind 
of wood was used and silos were con- 
structed in various shapes. The man- 
ufacture now has been brought down 
to a science and only the best woods 
and best forms and best silos are now 
being advocated and promoted. 
Wooden silos are still most popular 
and still the cheapest, yet concrete 
blocks and concrete silos and brick 
Silos have been frequently advocated 
and constructed. More complaint 
has come to me about this kind of 
silos than of any other kind. Some 
the silage does ‘not ‘keep so well 
is in the wooden kind and occasion- 
ally these silos crack and thus give 
poor satisfaction, which trouble, no 
doubt, is due emore ‘to ‘the qanner of 
construction than to the materials. 

One of the latest materials is vitri- 
fied hollow clay These are 
practically imperishable if the silo is 
rightly constructed. A number of 
these silos have been built during the 
past year or two and nothing but 
praise is given for them. Some of the 
things said about these are very inter- 
esting. J. H. Bell of Allegheny coun- 
ty, Pa, says that he built one last 
summer, used it in the fall and that 
the silage has kept in the finest con- 
dition. He suggests that while the 
cost is a little high the silo will last 
for all time. He siates that if he 
were to build another silo he would 
use this same kind of material. P. P. 
Cogswell of Cayuga county, N Y, says 
that the silage that comes out of their 
hollow tile silo is fine and, in his es- 
timation, is perfect. He aiso says 
that the cost is higher than for silos 
built of wood. M. P. Whallon of 
Chautauqua county, N Y, says that 
they have got from their silo a very 
choice grade that extends right up to 
the walls, with no waste whatever. He 
says that his silage has not frozen 
either that there is no musty 
taste, and he thinks that silage com- 
ing out of the silo is to the cow what 
‘anned strawberries, such as his 
mother used to make, are to him. 
Other owners of this form of silo 
speak in the same enthusiastic way. 
Unquestionably the first cost is high- 
er, but once constructed there is no 
extra cost in way of keeping in repair 
or painting. 

This whole silo question is not. so 
miich what kind of silo one shall 
build as it is, Will you build a silo. 
Take into consideration the cost, what 
is available for building and then de- 
cide on the make. Getting a silo of 
some kind counts for mor than try- 
ing to get along without one, but 
whatever kind of silo you finally build, 
be sure it is* properly constructed in 
the first place, and if properly con- 
structed, then there should be no 
trouble with the products stored in 
it.—[C. W. B. 


Columbia County Dairy Notes 


Dairying and milk production in 
New York have not appealed to the 
majority of Columbia county farmers 
for various reasons. Perhaps the 
principal of these are the amount of 
work that must be done, the cost of 
feed and labor, and the low price 
offered for milk. One -.dairyman, who 
20 years ago supplied a New York 
state institution on the basis of 2 
cents a quart in summer and 4 cents 
in avinter, an average for.the year of 
abeut 3 cents, *found the business 
wrefiable, while he grew his own hay 
and grain and had his sons at home, 


say 


blocks. 








But today, with depleted land produc- 
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ing scarcely more than a ton of hay 
to the acre, with labor costing $25 to 
$30 a month besides board, and with 
less than 50% home production of 
grain, his son who now owns the farm 
has dropped the business. This case 
is typical. Scores, if not hundreds of 
Columbia county farmers, no longer 
keep more cattle than they need to 
supply ‘the demands of their homes, 
and many of them not even that. They 
think it more economical to buy what 
milk, butter sand cream they need. 

To be sure, there are dairy farms 
in the county, and some of them are 
probably making money, but not on 
the old-time .basis, nor even on the 
present methods commonly employed. 
They get bigger crops of hay, provide 
other :summer food, such as oats and 
peas grown together, millet, fodder 
corn, etc, \instead of burnt pastures, 
have silos for winter supplies, raise 
corn, oats and other grain, watch the 
markets and buy supplies when prices 
are favorable, and in many other, ways 
conduct the business on business 
principles. Few, if any, of these men 
sell whole milk at the shipping sta- 
tions at prevailing contract prices. 
They either have special outlets for 
their milk, sell only the cream or the 
butter and keep the skimmed milk 
and the buttermilk on the farm for 
feeding young stock. This system 
keeps practically all the fertility on 
the farm and at the same time sells 
the most refined and highest priced 
product. 

In the neighborhood of Chatham 
there are very few farms where more 
than 20 head of cattle are kept 
Nearer New York city there are 
many farms where 50 or even more 
cows are kept. But these herds for 
the most part either supply local 
towns and cities, such as Pough- 
keepsie, Peekskill, White Plains, and 
Mt Vernon, or they cater to a higher 
grade New York market and thus ar- 
able «to Command bette? prices than 
the shipping sstations offer». Until the 
Borden people started. the "production 
of certified milk from a herd now 
numbering about 12% cows, near 
Chatham, there were no local cream - 
eries -or ‘Cheese ‘factories; now ther. 
are several within a radius of 2i 
miles, but few of the patrons ar 
really making money because of th: 
high cost of milk production. 

Because little grain is grown lo 
cally immense quantities are shippe 
in from the west, and because of the 
unpopularity of dairying | drovers 
rarely come over the old routes with 
dairy cattle for sale. Formerly they 
used to come two or three times a 
year. One farmer who was once a 
good patron of the drovers has not 
seen a migratory herd in three or 
four years. . 

The success of some farmers 
producing milk at a profit has had 
an effect upon the community, for 
the popularity of the silo is increas- 
ing. A larger number has been 
erected within the past year than 
during the previous two or three; but 
this must not be taken as indicating 
that they are common. In Delaware, 
Otsego, Chenango and Tioga counties 
one Can see more silos in an hour than 
he will find in half a day or even a 
day in Columbia county. A similar 
remark may be made concerning al- 
faifa. Farmers near Chatham rarely 
grow it. They haven't faith in it. 
Consequently they have none to use 
themselves or to sell to those who 
want it. The Borden people import 
it by the car from Iowa. If they can 
do this and make a profit there surely 
ought to be a market for locally 
grown alfalfa hay. Objections te it 
are that it is hard to make start, that 
it runs out in two or three years, that 
it must be fertilized to make it grow, 
and that dry seasons are against ir. 
In countless other sections these ob- 
jections have all been met and mas- 
tered. Why not in Columbia county ? 
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The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rates re- 
main at 3%c p qt for Grade B, and 
3c for Grade C to the farmer in the 
26-c zone having no station charges, 
or $1.61 and 1.51 p 40-qt can respec- 
tively, delivered in New York. The 
market is heavily oversupplied and the 
feeding as that the rate should have 
gone down on May 20. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
24 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


Erle «-..2+eeees++seeees AB 1D ae 
Susquehanna ....sesseee . 
West Shore ........+++++15,750 1,990 
oo a pemaseserss 2,17 
N Y¥ C (lon au 4: 
WW Y C lines (short haul) . 8,080 
Ontario ....eeeeeeeseee su, 
Lehigh valley .....--.--82,187 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 3,265 
New Haven ooee oll 923 
Other sources ....+....+. 1,875 


Totals ..seseeeeeeeeseD0e,be0 17,643 


Habitability in a broad sense de- 
pends upon a country’s water supply 
—no water, no plants; no plants, no 
people. With the farm it is no longer 
a question of habitality; its a ques- 
tion of improving already pleasant and 
comfortable surroundings. 
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Great Orchard and Fruit Section 


Wayne County, New York, Heavy Shipper of Fruit and Produce---Renovation of Orchards and Reclamation of 
Evaporators and Cold Storage Houses Do Big Business—Apples Lead the 
Fruits; Celery, Onions and Lettuce the Vegetables---Autos Very Popular--By Alvah H. Pulver 


Muck Lands Active---Canneries, 


GRICULTURE in Wayne county, 
N Y, is rapidly advancing in two 
highly specialized branches of the 
industry—orcharding, with won- 
derful yields of fruit, and ‘muck land crops, 
the newer branch, with astonishing develop- 
ments of virgin soil. The largest .town in 
the county in point of area, as well as extent 
of orchards and muck lands, is Sodus. This 
town leads the county in car lot shipments 
of fruit and produce, and is yet in its infancy 
in both branches of farming. The fruit belt 
proper in Wayne includes the north tier towns 
of Ontario, Williamson, Sodus, Huron and 
Wolcott, with Marion, Rose and Butler 
added. The northern towns skirt Lake Onta- 
rio and the tempering balm of the lake air 
is felt for miles inland, producing an immu- 
nity from frosts of inestimable value to the 
growers. 

In Sodus is located one of the largest fruit 
farms in the entire belt. It contains 600 
acres, and will eventually all be planted to 
fruit, beginning with cherries and rotating 
on to the apple harvest in the fall. A skilled 
manager is in direct contact with affairs, and 
it is estimated that when in full 
bearing sufficient help will be .re- 
quired to compose a rural com- 
munity of no mean size during 
the harvesting period. 

During the bloom time of ap- 
ples, one can ride by trolley from 
Sodus to Rochester, a distance of 
about 30 miles, passing through a 
steel-tracked valley of fragrance, 
often with blossom clusters so 
close to the car windows as to 
tempt one to reach out for a 
bouquet. This trip has now at- 
tained such popularity as to cause 
the railway company to feature it 
annually to its urban riders. 





Enormous Shipments of Produce 


Sodus and Williamson are mak- 
ing marvelous. strides in the’ 
development of orchard and peat 
soils. Last year the town cf 
Sodus released 2643 cars of fruit 
and produce. The five shipping 
points of the town forwarding are 
as follows Sodus Village, 1217 
cars; Sodus Point, 726; Sodus Cen- 
ter, 284; Alton, 248; Wallington, 
168. The character of the forward- 
ings is well illustrated by the vil- 
lage statistics, given as follows: 
Apples, in bulk and barreled, 446 
cars; evaporated apples, 373; 
peaches, 42; grapes, 31; onions, 
57; canned fruit, 59; beans, eight; 
berries, 14; pears, 10; cabbage, 
six; potatoes, three; cherries, eight; lettuce, 
14; celery, 27; miscellaneous, 119. Over 250 
ears of fruit and produce were in. common 
storage at the beginning of the year at one 
of the town’s five shipping points. 

The neighboring town of Williamson 
shipped 2411 cars during the year, divided as 
follows: Onions, 407 cars; evaporated 
apples, 191; apples, 954; waste, 41; cabbage, 
23; carrots, 38; beans, 38; apple chops, 23; 
canned fruit, 74; lettuce, 24; celery, 308; 





peaches, 220; berries, 11; miscellaneous, 62. 
Wolcott, Rose, Ontario and the ‘sister towns 
also made heavy contributions to the year’s 
yield. 

One nowadays sees very few neglected and 
run-down orchards in the north tier towns. 
The prosperity accruing to the owners of 
scientitically managed orchards has stimu- 
lated others less inclined to new methods to 
renewed efforts, and it is a common sight to 
pass by old orchards in touring through the 
county that are being rejuvenated by lately 
applied scientific .culture, overcoming in 
goodly measure years of neglect. One scents 
an air of intensified activity in orchard man- 
agement in the first trip through the county. 
Practically all of the lake portion of Wayne 
county picks its sustenance from the fruit and 
vegetable industry. 


All Factories Handle Produce 


The factories located within the district are 
all related directly to the industry. Every 
town in the north tier has its canning fac- 
tory; Marion in the center tier has two. These 
employ all the women obtainable in the 





vicinity, often going outside for hands. They 
start on rhubarb or strawberries in the early 
season, running on well toward the holidays 
on apples. One of these factories in a village 
of 1200 paid out $20,000 in wages last season 
The big run at all the canneries comes with 
apples. The fruit is’ put up in gallon tins 
and shipped by the carload to western points. 

This section is noted as the greatest dis- 
trict for evaporators in the world. Evapora- 
tors play an important part in the disposition 


of the apple crop. Wayne county evaporated 
apples are noted in Germany and other parts 
of Europe as the par excellence of dried 
fruits. For years this supremacy has been 
maintained and its continuance seems assured 
for many years to come. Sodus has three 
large packing houses in the village with oth- 
ers in the outlying parts. .From the village 
station alone, 373 cars of evaporated apples 
were shipped last year. The fruit is put up 
in bulk packages of 50 pounds and in pound 
cartons. 

The Western New York evaporated fruit 
dealers’ association, with principal offices in 
Sodus, is at present trying to secure legisla- 
tion to reduce the minimum per cent-of mois- 
ture permitted in the dried product. Twenty- 
seven per cent moisture is now allowed, but 
with the dehydrating process carried still 
further, it is held by the dealers that 
widely increased markets for the fruit would 
be obtained. The complaint now is that with 
excessive moisture the fruit will not “stand 
up,” a factor that defeats its own object and 
reacts back to the producer. About seven 
pounds of evaporated stock to the bushel of 
apples are now obtained, and with 
the yield placed at about five 
pounds to the bushel it is held 
that the fruit can be placed in 
nearly every market. When the 
time comes that evaporated ap- 
ples, like dates, can be made to 
stand up in any climate, a won- 
derful impetus in enlarged mar- 
kets will be given to the industry. 

Another great outlet of the 
apple production is through the 
cold storages, of which nearly 
every town in the fruit belt has 
one. Williamson has two plants. 
Sodus, strangely enough, is with- 
out any other than common stor- 
age facilities. Matters have been 
allowed to drift along in the larg- 
est producing center of the county, 
equipped with two railroads, and 
yet depending on warehouses and 
common storages. The grange at 
Red Creek recently started a 
movement for a plant, leaving 
Sodus and Ontario, the only towns 
in the north tier, not provided for. 
Heavy forwardings go from all 
the storages until late in spring. 
The Baldwin made a_ splendid 
showing during the past season. 
The apple stands out boldly as 
the banner fruit of the entire sec- 
tion, with peaches becoming 
increasingly prominent. Of ap- 


Market Item--Strawberries Are Rapidly Going Down ples, Baldwin and Greening are 


the leading varieties grown. Cher- 
ries are extensively raised, as are also plums 
and pears. 

The development of muck lands opens a 
new chapter in Wayne county agriculture. 
Seldom is any similar area so bountifully 
blessed in soil value as is Wayne with its 
fruit farms and muck soil. The muck lies 
back from the lake an average of three to 
five miles and extends southward on the 
lower levels. Muck farming in this section 

{To Page 700.] 
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ATLANTA GREAT MULE MARKET 


SELL 60,000 HEAD ANNUALLY—MULES PRINCIPALLY 
FROM TENNESSEE AND MISSOURI—HORSES 
SHIPPED IN FROM KENTUCKY AND CENTRAL 
WESTERN STATES—BY L, A, NIVEN 


Atlanta is the second greatest mule and 
horse market in the world, something 
like 60,000 or 70,000 being sold at the stock 
yards each year. The total volume of the 
business done by these yards amounts to 
about $15,000,000 annually. There are two 
stock yards and each one of them is doing a 
thriving business. The horses and mules are 
sold outright by the firms at the stock yards, 
and they are also sold on commission by the 
firms for people who ship them in from Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and the western states. 
While a good many horses are sold, about 
three-fourths of the whole number sold are 
mules. The principal markets supplied by 
these yards are Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 

Occasionally a farmer comes, in and buys 
for his own use, but practically all of the 
business transacted by these yards is done 
with the retail horse and mule dealer. For 
instance, a man from North Carolina comes 
down and buys one or more carloads and 
takes them back and retails them to the 
farmers of his section. The business of these 
yards is handled on a very close margin, as 
the commission charged is $1 a head for 
mules and $2 a head for horses. A mule sell- 
ing for $150 or $200 brings the yards $1. A 
horse may sell for $100 or less than this and 
still bring in the company $2. The explana- 
tion of this is that so many more mules 
are sold than horses that the business 
can be done on a closer margin. Both 
of these stock yards have auction barns. 
Sales are conducted at one every Mon- 
day and Tuesday and the other every Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 

Horse and mule dealers or growers from 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri and other 
states further west ship in carloads of these 
animals and they are auctioned off for them. 
These firms are well known and perfectly 
reliable, and many stock growers and dealers 


ship carload after carload in and never come. 


about the place themselves. 


Mules Weighing 1100 Popular 


In discussing this business with the presi- 
dent of one of these yards, he said that there 
Was a very strong tendency to buy much 
heavier muies and horses now than a few 
years ago, saying this was due to the fact 
that more improved farm implements are 
being used, which makes it necessary that the 
farmer buy heavier animals to pull these bet- 
ter implements. He said that formerly the 
700 and 800-pound mules were very popular, 
but now this was not the case. The best sell- 
ing mules now are those weighing from 1009 
to 1100 or 1200 pounds, and selling at from 
#185 to $250 each. This clearly indicates that 
farmers are using more and more of the up- 
to-date farm implements. These light 700 or 
800-pound mules are all right to scratch 2 or 
3 inches deep with, but they cannot pull good, 
heavy implements going deep in the ground. 


St Louis Biggest Mule Market 


A prominent dealer stated that a good many. 
who came to his place from the smaller towns 
throughout the South said their trade 
in driving horses since the coming of the 
automobile had decreased anywhere from 50 
to as high as 90%. St Louis is the biggest 
mule market in the world, but the stock 
yards of Atlanta do not intend for this to be 
the case always. In fact, some of them openly 
declare that the time is not far distant when 
Atlanta wil) be the biggest mule market in 
the world without question. 

The commission barns are well fitted up 
with places for those who buy to be comfort- 
ably seated and look at the mules and horses 
and listen to the auctioneer. Rules govern- 
ing the sale of the animals are clearly writ- 
ten where all can see them. Some of them 
are as follows: We have a floor man to call 
out how stock is sold. Listen to him, as we 
will not be responsible for any statement 
made by anyone else: We only act as agents, 
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and when our time limit expires and horses 
are accepted, then our responsibilities cease. 
Ages are not guaranteed. The floor man will 
try and call them correctly, as near as it is in 
his power to do so. See your horses worked 
out, and O K your bill immediately after 
the sale. 


Mule Production Moving Westward 

The larger number of the mules come from 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri, but as the 
eastern states become more thickly settled, 
the center of the mule production is moving 
westward, Missouri and Tennessee now being 
the two greatest mule states. The most of 
the draft horses come from Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, lowa and Nebraska. Of 
course, some come from other states, but 
these states are the. principal sources from 
which they are obtained. Many of the 


so-called ranch horses are brought in from 
Montana, North and South Dakota. 


PRESERVING HEN MANURE 
DE C, D,. WOODS 


Ten years ago the Maine experiment 
station made experiments on adding mate- 
rials to the droppings from hens in order 
to find what additions would tend to conserve 
the manure. For this purpose the droppings 
from roost closets from 180 mature laying 
hens were collected each morning for three 
days’ periods. Each lot of droppings, equiv- 
alent to the droppings from 540 hens for 
one night, weighed about 45 pounds. Bight 
different lots were treated as follows: One 
lot was mixed with 27 pounds kainit, another 
with 40 pounds plaster, another with 24 
pounds acid phosphate, another with 15 
pounds sawdust, to which were added in one 
case 54 pounds kainit, in another 82 pounds 
plaster and in another 47 pounds acid 
phosphate. 

These lots were put in barrels and: stored 
in a room in one of the barns from May to 
November. They were weighed and sampled 
in November. The three nights’ droppings 
earried originally about 1.25 pounds nitro- 
gen. From the dung stored by itself or with 
sawdust more than half of this escaped dur- 
ing the summer. The Il16t stored with 49 
pounds plaster lost about one-third, while 
the lot stored with 82 pounds plaster and 
sawdust suffered no loss. The lots with kainit 
and acid phosphate, both with and without 
sawdust, retained practically all of the nitro- 
gen. Both because of the danger of loss and 
its tendency to form into hard lumps plaster 
is less desirable than either of the chemicals 
tried. The addition of sawdust materially 
improved the mechanical condition of the lots. 


Value About 15 Cents Per Hen 

The droppings during the daytime upon 
the floor are difficult to save from waste. 
Even when the floors are covered with sand 
and then in turn covered with straw, there is 
likely to be considerable mechanical loss in 
the form of dust and otherwise. The readily 
decomposable urates will probably break up 
even faster than in the case of dung stored 
without chemicals, so that a very consider- 
able part of the nitrogen of the day dung 
is probably lost for agricultural purposes. 
The roost droppings from a hen for one 
year will weigh about 30 pounds and will 


carry about 0.8 pound nitrogen, 0.5 pound 
phosphoric acid and 0.25 pound potash. At 
usual commercial fertilizer valuations the 
plant food in the roost ‘or night droppings 
from a hen during one year is worth about 
15 cents. As ordinarily preserved, analyses 
indicate that more than half the nitrogen 
(the most expensive part of the fertilizer) 
is lost. 
Needs Something to Balance 


The droppings from 100 hens per night will 
weigh about eight pounds. By itself or with 
the addition of ordinary  nonfertilizing 
absorbents, such as plaster or sawdust or 
loam, hen dung is a one-sided nitrogenous 
fertilizer. As usually managed half or more 
of its nitrogen is lost, so that as ordinarily 
used it does not carry so great an excess of 
nitrogen. Because of its high nitrogen con- 
tent if properly stored it is more economically 
used in connection with manures carrying 
phosphoric acid and potash. 

As both acid phosphate and kainit prevent 
the loss of nitrogen, it is possible to use them 
in connection with sawdust, or some other 
dry material, as an absorbent, so as to make 
a well-balanced fertilizer. For example, the 
droppings stored in a dry place and mixed 
with three pounds sawdust, four pounds acid 
phosphate and two pounds kainit would keep 
without loss and be in good mechanical con- 
dition whenever it was desired to use it as 
a fertilizer. 


ORCHARD AND FRUIT SECTION 

{From Page 699.] 
started in Williamson, where it has received 
much attention. Sodus has now entered 
heartily into the fitting of this new soil and 
with the largest acreage in the county it 
bids fair to become a center of vegetable 
industry. 

One creek in the town, discharging into 
the lake, drains over 2500 acres. A number 
of drainage schemes are in process. of evo- 
lution, promising great additions to tillable 
muck when consummated. 

The pioneeys in the development of Wayne 
muck lands may be called W. B. Freer, Wil- 
lis P. Rogers and D. E. Wagemaker of Wil- 
liamson; Thomas Wrates, Ward Brothers 
and W. H. Williams of Sodus. Mr Wrates 
enjoys the distinction of clearing a large 
tract and securing a crop the same jyear. 
Onions, celery and lettuce are the crops 
raised. The help employed on the lowlands 
is largely Holland labor. These people are 
excellent workers and often live in small 
communities as tenants on the larger tracts. 
From five to eight-acre muck plots are very 
common, many have 20 acres under cultiva- 
tion and a small number own as high as 
100 acres. 


Evidence of Prosperity 


As an index to the prosperity of the section 
one easily notes the multiplicity of autome- 
biles among the farmers. Hundreds of 
machines are owned in each north tier town 
Auto trucking is yet in its first stages, the 
advent of the truck seeming closely bound 
with improved roads. Both state and county 
improved highways are being built in this 
district. Besides aytomobiles,. the farmers 
enjoy .other modern conveniences, as well 
planned homes with steam heat and baths. 
The sons and daughters are looking to the 
higher things in education, and many high 
schools in the metropolitan district about 
New York have teachers reared in Wayne 
county. A Wayne county society in New 
York city annually banquets, perhaps find- 
ing its greatest feast in reminiscent sketch 
among the hills of Wayne. 

Thousands of acres in new orchards. and 
virgin muck lands will soon come into active 
production, offering two problems, serious 
in their proportions—sufficient labor for the 
harvest and sufficient facilities for moving 
the crops on-to the markets. In the labor 
and rail transit problems is a dark cloud, 
ever looming larger to the thoughtful 
observer. How to get the immense bulk of 
fruit and vegetables in hand and how to 
reach the markets is now no nearer solution 
than when production was a minor affair. 
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Small Bridges Should Be Built to Stay 


Many Structures Washed Out by Floods--An Opportunity to Turn Injury to Benefit--How a Competent Highway 
Commission Help by Drawing Safe Plans---Difficulty and Objections to Bids Without Fixed Plans 


Weak Features to 


HERE are thousands of little country 

road bridges, and to keep them in 

repair costs about half of the total 

annual bridge fund. That is the 
estimate made by A. N. Johnson, an authority 
on the subject, for normal times; and there 
is ho saying what will be the cost this year, 
as injury to bridges has been common in 
nearly all states this spring. No one who has 
not had experience in township work can real- 
ize how much of the funds each year goes for 
buying new planks for bridge floors, replacing 
rotten stringers, or tearing down and rebuild- 
ing side walls that were laid up without mor- 
tar or without protection from undermining. 
Hundreds of these little bridges have been 
washed out by the floods this year and in 
many places the work of rebuilding has not 
been begun. Never has there been so great 
an opportunity to turn injury into benefit and 
rebuild these structures in permanent form. 

If once properly built of reinforced con- 
crete, as these small bridges should be, there 
would be no expense for repairs in this gen- 
eration or the next, and probably not for two 
or three hundred years. They would be as 
permanent as the road itself, and instead of 
being eyesores, like a lot of the crumbling 
wooden structures or shaky steel ones now 
common, they might become vine-clad and 
beautiful. While bridges are not built for 
decorative purposes, they may as well be 
artistic as homely. Furthermore, the advent 
of the heavy tractor and heavy trucks for 
hauling make necessary a bridge that will 
carry much more than one of the old- 
style ones. 

The original plan mostly advocated for the 
concrete bridge was to build it in an arch, but 
developments in studyimg reinforcement have 
shown that the slab form, 


work. Granted that they are trying to be 
honest and not unduly influenced by pri- 
vate interests, there is too often a tendency 
by the county commissioners to accept a 
bid and take the bridge that is built just 
as it comes, hoping that it is a geod job. The 
most important thing at first is to have the 
bridge properly designed. When bids are 
opened for a certain bridge, a dozen manu- 
facturers will submit a dozen designs, all at 
different prices, and the layman can scarcely 
be expected to know the difference in their 
quality. The engineer of the bridge com- 
pany knows that the chances are in favor of 
the lowest bidder, whose design appears to 
be all right, and knowing this he will take 
advantage of every point possible to cut down 
on the cost of building it. The novice who is 
not able to see into the various points in 
design is very likely to lose in a deal with 
steel bridge manufacturers. If the contract 
is let by schedule, so that whatever amount 
of steel is. necessary is to be paid for, the 
bridge will be loaded down with &s much 
metal as can be fastened on, not increasing 
its strength, but making more profit on the 
steel. On the other hand, if a lump sum is 
allotted, every possible detail will be left out. 
Bridge designing is a special and intricate 
science, and the services of an expert will 
soon pay in proper design and understanding 
of the necessary conditions. 

A relief comes in several states through the 
work of the highway commissions. A force 
of bridge engineers as large as can be sup- 
ported by their allowance is kept busy 
inspecting bridge designs or making new ones 
for various counties in the state. Perhaps 
the best results have been obtained where 
the question was put up to the commission 


Avoid in Bridge Building---Concrete Probably Best Material 


at first, and their design handed to the con- 
tractor as a standard on which to base his 
prices. Then, having given each contractor 
the specifications to fulfill, there is a square 
deal all around and the contract letting 
becomes safe. All that remains is to see 
that the specifications are fulfilled. 

One of the most wasteful things that 
parades in the guise of economy is the tend- 
ency to cut costs by skimping on material. 
Concrete work, lacking sufficient and proper 
ingredients, or not. thoroughly mixed, is 
wholly unreliable and liable to go to pieces 
at any time. Dirty sand, which to outward 
appearances makes as good a job as any 
other, gives no strength to the concrete. It 
is decidedly worth while either to wash it 
very thoroughly to remove the mud, or to 
haul good materials from elsewhere. The 
proportion of cement also is vitally impor- 
tant. Specifications furnished cover this 
point, and the township or county authorities 
in charge should see to it that they are 
strictly adhered to. A barrel of cement left 
out now and then will not show until the 
emergency comes and will make a neat differ- 
ence in the builder’s profits. A _ reliable 
inspector should be on the job to.see that 
it is put in. The honest contractor will be 
glad to have an inspector there to see how 
well the work is done. 

There is also a great tendency to cut down 
on the width of small bridges. For ordinary 
wagon traflic, a narrow bridge is sufficient, 
particularly if the side walls are built up 
for safety. It is well to remember, however, in 
putting up a structure that is to last perhaps 
200 years, that there may be other forms of 
implements and machinery to go over it. 
The massive tractor of today and the motor 

truck that carries a small car- 





properly trussed with steel T 
beams or I beams, or rein- 
forced with steel rods, is 
simpler to build, better 
adapted to times of high 
water and, takes less material 
than the arch. Structures of 
this slab form have beén sub- 
jected to the most rigid tests 
by the Illinois highway com- 
mission and others, and they 
are found to be absolutely 
properly con- 
structed with good material. 
Of course, in a _ concrete 
bridge, a great deal depends 
on the material and the way 
it is handled. One concrete 
bridge in Indiana that was 





load may be only forerunners 
of future types. It is safer 
for the future and more com- 
fortable for the present to 
build a 16-foot roadway, ex- 
cept on remote side roads, 
where travel is light. Another 
weak spot that has wrecked 
many a bridge is poor foun- 
dation work. The base should 
be carried down well below 
the channel level, or, if pos- 
sible, to solid rock. 

Solid concrete is not the 
only kind of bridge that may 
be permanent and dependable. 
A steel bridge, well designed 
and properly constructed can 
scarcely be improved upon. 








utterly torn to pieces in the 
floods had been built of 


Dangerous, Expensive and Ugly Bridge 


The steel bridges of the past, 
however, have been very dis- 





creek gravel and sand, which 
evidently had contained some 4 
mud, and which had not been 
as heavily reinforced with 
steel-as is now advised. 
Political bridges have a 


notorious history wherever 
they have been built. Their 
unfortunaie habit of washing 
out in high water or crushing 
down into the creek with 


traction engines, is one of the 
influences that has been at 
work to readjust the methods 
of building. Gradually it 
drifts into our intelligence 
that party gratitude is not 
very substantial stuff with 
which to span rivers. 


Getting a Correct Design 





Business men in other lines 








appointing, because for one 
reason or another many of 
them have been of poor work- 
manship and weak design. 

The day of wooden bridges 
has entirely passed, and any 
township or county that 
builds one, except as an 
emergency makeshift, is mak- 
ing a mistake. Even the plank 
floors of steel bridges seem 
likely to be replaced by con- 
erete or bitumen gravel fioor- 
ing. These, or wood blocks, 
are more permanent, and in 
the end cost practically the 
same as the planks; and 
owing ‘to the increasing difli- 
culty in obtaining good plank 
timber, they are becoming 
more and more popular. These 
pavements, however, are not 








naturally shrink from a close 
study of specifications and 
figures, such as is necessary 
to be assured of good bridge 





te a dollar of repair expense on it. 
the roadway is 16 feet wide. The foundations go to bedrock. 


No Annual! Repair Bill on This Bridge 


For $5900 this concrete structure was completed, and there will not 


There ‘are three 50-foot spans, and 


suitable for shaky steel 
bridges of the old style, for 
their weight is too, great per 
square foot. 
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FIELD CROP METHODS 


GOOD SEED BED FOR ROOTS 


Crops Adapted to Different Soils—Heavy Manuring Helps—When to ; 


Plant--Amount of Seed Required—Careful Thin- 
‘ning and Cultivation Important 


Where silage is available, root 
trops will. never be very necessary to 
use for live stock. On farms where 
there is not a silo, however, a small 
area planted to some of the various 
roots will yield a large return and 
supply an excellent succulent feed to 
add to the winter ration. In the va- 
rious European countries where cor 
does not do well and they need some- 
thing to replace silage, roots are held 
in very high esteem. Besides their 
high feeding: value the root crops 
yield a large amount of feed and 
leave the soil in excellent condition 
for crops that follow. Grain crops 
especially do well after roots, and 
weeds are very easily eliminated 
where they are srown. 

In general the root crops do best 
on loam soils, although some will 
grow well almost anywhere. Carrots 
and rutabagas do better on compar- 
atively light soils, while mangels give 
best returns on rather strong. soil. 
Tenacious clays are not desirable for 
any of the deep rooted varieties. 
Good drainage and a mellow, deep 
soil are the first requirements. 

To obtain heavy yields of root 
crops, it is necessary to manure the 
land heavily. They demand a _ soil 
rich in nitrogen and potash, besides 
requiring considerable vegetable mat- 
ter to hold moisture and keep the 
soil loose. A dressing of from 12 to 
20 loads of stable manure per acre 
on a fall plowed sod makes splendid 
preparation for all root crops. If it 
is applied late in the season, strawy 
manure should be avoided, as it will 
interfere to some extent with cultiva- 
tion. 

The ideal way to prepare for a crop 
of roots is to plow deeply in early 
fall. If the land is heavy, it is best 
to plow under the dressing of ma- 
nure, as this helps to make the soil 
porous and give it better drainage. 
If the soil is light it is better to apply 
the manure as a top-dressing and 
disk it in early spring. Heavy clay 
soils which are retentive of moisture 
should be plowed in™narrow lands 
with frequent open furrows, so that 
surface water can escape. If a root 
crop is checked early in the season 
by an excess of moisture, it will never 
fully recover, 

Very thorough preparation of the 
ground is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant thing to consider now. The soil 
should be worked fro: . 6 to 8 inches 
deep with the disk harrow. All large 
clods must be broken up, and for this 
purpose the spike-tooth harrow and 
the plank drag are helpful. The 
nearer the field is like an onion bed 
the better success there will be with 
the crop. A caution is in order here, 
however, in regard to clay soils. If 
heavy clay is pulverized too much and 
heavy ra’ns come, a crust is likely to 
be formed, which will prevent the 
plants breaking through and, perhaps, 
work a s rious injury. This matter, 
of course. can only be determined by 
judgment. 

Piant Early and Late 

may be planted over 
range of time. For 
it is advised to 
Plant as early in the season the 
ground is ready and the danger of 
frost is past. However, the planting 
may be delayed until the first of July 
or later for crops that are wanted for 
fall feeding. MRutabagas probably 
should be planted about the middle of 
June, Turnips end catch crops may 
be sown as late as the first week of 
July. All of dates will vary 
somewhat with the seasons, and in a 
dry season the carly planting usually 
will give better success. It is better 
to wait, however, until the ground is 
in good tilth and is warm, so that 
»they will start off vigorously. 

The planting may be done by hand 
or with a seed drill. Rows should be 
from 18 to 30 inches apart to per- 
mit of cultivation. If it is intended 
to cultivate by hand, 24 inches be- 
tween rows is sufficient, but for hors? 
cultivation the distance must be 
wider. It is. important to not plant 
the seeds too deeply. On light soil 
the depth should never be more than 
an inch, and on heavy clay not more 
than half an inch. Of course, if the 
soil is dry, it may be necessary to 
plant deeper. Plenty of seed should 
be planted, so as to get a good stand. 
For beets, five to six pounds to the 


These 
quite a 
mangels 


crops 
wide 
and carrots, 
as 


these 


acre will be required; for carrots, 
two to four pounds; and for tur- 
nips, one to two pounds. It is expect- 
ed that these will thinned out to 
about 12 inches apart in the row. 
Thinning should be done as soon as 
they are well up and have three or 
four leaves. If it is delayed any long- 
er, it will be an injury to the crop. 
The easy way to do the thinning is 
to have a man go ahead with the hoe 
and cut out some of the plants, leav- 
ing bunches; and a boy following can 
pick out all but one of those that are 
left. Carrots may probably be left 
about 7 or S inches apart in the row 
and rutabagas and turnips 10 or Ii1 
inches. If the rows are farther apart 
than 2 feet, the distance between the 
plants may be somewhat less. 

Cultivation should be shallow but 
very thorough, and no weeds should 
be allowed to get a start. After ev- 
ery heavy rain the crust should be 
broken up, and occasionally the field 
should over with a hoe to 
pick out weeds that have been missed 
by the cultivator, 


be 


be gone 





Killing Destructive Cutworms 


CLARENCE M,. WEED 


Cutworms are the most generally 
destructive garden caterpillars. There 
are many different spe- 
cies, but they look 
much alike and are 
similar in habit. They 
@re most destructive in 
epring and early sum- 
mer. Cutworms 
naturally grass-feeding 
insects. The parent 
7 moths ‘are the familiar 

Cuswous “millers” that fly about 

LABVA lights at night. In early 
autumn these millers lay eggs among 
grass stems, and the eggs soon hatch 
into grayish or brownish worms, that 
eat the leaves of grasses and clovers, 
They feed for a few weeks before 
cold weather comes. By this time they 
are, perhaps, half grown. Now they 
find such shelter as they can at the 
and remain through the 





are 











soil surface 
winter. 

In spring they come huiigrily back 
to life and attack the grasses and 
clovers gredily. They continue to 
eat for several weeks. Then they are 
full-grown, 
inch or more long, and are ready to 
change to the pupa state: 

So the cutworms burrow into the 
soil a short distance, generally an 
inch or less. Here each wriggles 
around to form an oval cell. Then it 
casts off its larval skin and changes 














Cutworm Attacking Bean Plant 


weeks 
soil 


pupa. About two 
wrigsles to thi 


spl'ts 


to a brown 
later the pupa 
surface, the brown open, 
and the moth comes ferth. Th’s moth 
is like the “miller” that laid the eggs 
in grass land so many months before, 

This is the life history when the 
cutworm r ains in the gr land 
throughout its life as a larva. Sut 
very often the grass is plowed under 
in fall or spring and there are 
grasses or clovers for the hungry 
larve in spring. They mst eat 
starve, and so they wander around 
over the bare soil until they come to 
some garden plants, young peas or 
corn or cabbages. They attack the 
stems of these and cut them off with 
their sharp jaws, swallowing the 
green tissues greedily. J‘ter the 
plants have fallen they may eat part 
of them, although they selcom eat 
them completely. 

In case the grass ground where the 
cutworms have been feeding is next 
to a garden or field, the insects often 
wander over the latter in search of 
food. Small gardens surrounded by 
grassiands are especially liable to cut- 
worm injury. In setting out toma- 
toes, cabbages or other vegetables in 
such gardens it is generally worth 
while to tie a bit of pasteboard 2 or 


iss 


no 


or 


smeoth-bodied worms, an. 


% inches high about each stem. This 
serves as a collar that prevents cut- 
worm injury. 

Combating in a Large Way 


In fields liable to injury 
worms the poisoned bait 
is effective. The bait is 
mixing 4 pound sugar or a small 
quantity of cheap molasses’ with 
about a pound of bran. Stir these up 
in a gallon of water to make a rather 
thick mash. Now stir in an ounce 


by cut- 
treatment 
made by 


The Cutworm Miller 


or two of arsenate of lead or paris 
gzreen, mixing the poison thoroughly 
with the bran. 

This bait should be scattered in 
little piles, about a heaping table- 
spoonful, over the harrowed field. If 
placed on immediately after planting 
to corn it will be likely to do much 
good by killing the worms before the 
corn is attacked, 

Another effective bait to use in the 
field is made by spraying freshly cut 
clover with poison or dipping bunches 
of the leafy stems in a mixture of 
arsenate of lead and water. Such 
leaves scatfred over the field after 
harrowing will be eaten by the cut- 
worms. [I find this very effective. 

Care must, of course, be taken that 
chickens do not eat the mash bait, 
or sheep, calves or other animals the 
clover bait. After a few days either 
may be cultivated or harrowed iato 
the soil. The accompanying cuts af- 
ford a good idea of the three stages 
in the life cycle of cutworms. 


Soy Beans Mixed in Silage 


Silage made from corn and soy 
beans is not only more digestible than 
straight corn silage, but it is more 
nearly a balanced ration. Tests made 
in Massachusetts showed that the soy 
bean crop could be grown almost to 
maturity and combined with the corn 
in the making a ration better 
for milk production and for grow- 
ing animals. When the beans are 
grown for silage they should be har- 
vested when the pods are mostly 
filled and before the leaves have be- 
gun to fall off, according to t 





silo, 
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Minns of the New York state agrical- 
tural college. In order to have the 
mixture of corn and beans in the 
right proportion, they should be 
hauled from the field and fed into 
the cutter along with the corn. It 
has been found wise not to use more 
than one load of beans to two of corn 
and good results have been obtained 
from using only one to four. 

If soy beans are put into the sile 
alone, they make a very strong smell- 
ing, objectionable .silage, on account 
of the high protein content. When 
mixed ,with corn, however, the dan- 
ger of strong odors is reduced and a 
better feed is obtained. 


Novel Way of Distributing Vetch 


‘The value of vetch on sandy soil 
is recognized in Michigan. Muskegon 
county is very sandy in places and 
the beard of supervisors has adopted 
a new plan for distribution of win- 
ter vetch seed this year. It has been 
called the endless chain system. ‘The 
county will not give away the seed, as 
was done last year, nor will it be sold. 
A contract will be entered into with 
every farmer who gets the seed where- 
by he agrees to return a certain per- 
centage of the crop to the county, this 
amount to be decided later, and the 
farmer is free to do what he pleases 
with the balance of the crop. He can 
turn it under or he can grow it for 
seed and cut the vetch for fodder, for 
in either event he improves his land. 

All seed will be inoculated, last 
year’s experiments proving the value 
of inoculation, and lands will be test- 
ed for their acidity. If found too sour 
lime must be used, The supervisors 
have bought over 6000 pounds of 
tested vetch seed, paying 9% cents a 
pound for it, and it is the aim ulti- 
mately to have the county grow its 
own seed for sale to the farmers, in 
the belief that they can get the price 
down to 3 cents a pound, The toll of 
seed returned by farmers-will be dis- 
tributed again the following year, and 
it is believ.d that the endless chain 
system wiil revolutionize farm crops 
and property values on the lighter 
soils of the county. 








Size of Barrels—Congressman Tut- 
tle has introduced a bill in congress 
to fix the standard size of barre! for 
fruits, vegetables and other dry com- 
modities: Length of stave 28% inches, 
diameter of head 17% inches, distance 
between heads 26 inches, circumfer- 
ence of bulge 64 inches, outside meas- 
urements, thickness of staves not 
greater than 0.4 inch. Any barrel of 
a different form having a capacity of 
7056 cubic inches shall be a standard 
barrel. The standard for cranberry 
barrels is a little different: Length of 
staves 28% inches, diameter of head 
16% inches, distance between heads 
25% inches, circumference of bulge 
58% inches, outside measurement. 
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The first prize goes to the best solution of this puzzle; that is, 
to the one who correctly states the paragraph and adds the printed 
paragraph without error and in what seems to be the best manner. 
If there are ties the best prepared answer will take preference. 


Mail your answer not later than July 1st to 


The Movable 


An Interesting Little Puzzle for Young and Old 


when properly 
find to your interest to heed when writing to adver- 
tisers in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
last words, 
the puzzle is to cut out the words and then 
arrange them in their proper order, or you can copy the words off 


When you have selved the puzzle so far, copy the 
writing on one side of the sheet only, then 
these words: 


“The reason I should do so is that thereby, if I am 
a subscriber to AMERICAN | 
protected under the terms of L 
printed in fine type at the top of first column on edi- 
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second prize $1.00. 
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The Movable Word Hunter, care American Agriculturist 315 Fourth Ave., New York, 
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May 31, 1913 
New Agricultural Service 

The rural organization service or- 
ganized under the federal department 
of agriculture is 
to be directed by 
T. N. Carver of 
Harvard univer- 
sity. Prof Car- 
ver is an Iowan 
by birth. His fa- 
ther, a native of 
Ohio, was ‘a farm- 
er who served in 
several public of- 








fices including 
two terms in the 
state legislature. 


« N. CARVER F 
T. N, CARVE His jmother was 


also a native of Ohio and had been a 
school teacher before her marriage. 
Dr Carver was educated in the coun- 
try schools of his neighborhood and 
completed his college training at the 
Johns Hopkins and Cornell universi- 












ties. For six years he taught at Ober- 
lin college. He .accepted a call to 
Harvard as p-ofessor of political econ- 
omy 15 years ago. He has written 
several books dealing with social 
progress and rural economics. 

The gen 1 purpose of the work 
that he wil nde >for the govern- 
ment is the org: tion of all rural 


are capable of being 
rally one of the most 


interests which 
organized. Natu 
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“ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


President Baer’s Grade Holstein 


CYRUS T. FOX 





Baer of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading railway is the 
owner of one of the most valuable 
grade cows in the United States. In 
fact, if he had a. number of cows of 
such wonderful milk-giving proper- 
ties, he could turn his attention to the 
dairying and be certain of 
ample financial returns. The cow in 
question is valued at $1000, and on 
that basis of -actual worth pays a 
handsome profit. 

On his River View farm, opposite 
Reading, Mr Baer has a herd of 18 
Holstein cows, some of them pure 
bred, the others grade, Several of them 
produce 60 pounds or more of milk a 
day. Sallie, the queen of the herd, 
has a record of yielding more than 80 
pounds of butter in a month. Her 
record for the month ending May 9 
showed a production of 2310 pounds 
of milk, or more than 100 quarts. 
Sallie’s maximum production for one 
day was SO pounds four ounces, which 
means 40 quarts of milk daily. The 
butter fat test. was above the average 
for Holstein having been 8.7%. 
This cow was not put in test unti! 
April 10. The herdsman is reported 
to have said that if the quality of 
alfalfa fed had been better, the cow 


Pres George F. 


business, 


cows, 














Leading the Sheep to Slaughter 


At the large packing houses a goat is used to lead the sheep from 
the pens through the yards up the incline to the slaugher room. There 
the goat is turned out and returns to the sheep pens, where he stays 
when not as work. One goat does the work of three or four men in 
handling a carload of sheep. Each packing house has its ihdividual goat 
especially trained for this purpose. 
definite and tangible of such interests would undoubtedly have produced 
is marketing. The organization of 2500 pounds of milk in the 30 days. 
co-operative marketing association it- During the test it was necessary to 
self furnishes an immense field of feed and milk her three times daily. 
work. One of the first purposes of The cow’s ration of food was in 
this new department will be to study proportion to the quantity of milk 
the marketing associations.already in yielded each day. The daily aver- 


and their 


existence, their successes 
failures, in order to be able to furnish 
information to new projects. With 
these facts brought together and made 
available, there should be few fail- 
ures hereafter. Co-operative credit will 
be included in the work of the rural 
organization activities. It is very like- 
ly that in addition to help in these di- 
rections other forms of organization 
will be developed; for instance, the 
study of rural sports and amusements, 
the study of household industries and 
possibilities of future development, 
the study of rural sanitation and pos- 
sibilities. of improving the health of the 
rural communities by organized ef- 
fort along sanitary lines, and then the 
problem of rural education. If this 
new department gets enterprises like 
these started it will have work 
enough for many years to come. 

Dr Carver is one of those men who 
believes that rural organization must 
proceed from the bottom up and not 
from the top downward. This means 


that organization must begin with 
local interests, the work must be 
done by k 1 forces and the credit 


should all go to the men and women 
of the local nmunity who bring 
things to pass It is not the intention 
rtment, of which Dr 


of this new dep: ] 
Carver is to be the head, to organize 
rural interests, but to furnish infor- 
mation and help and encouragemem 
which will enabl local interests to 


organize themselves. After each local 
interest is organized, then if state and 
erganizations are desired, 


nation-wide 
nizations may be fed- 


these local org: 
erated. Worked out upon these lines 
the rural organization service in 
Washington will find a broad field for 
its activities. 





Clover Dodder—Attacks both clover 
and alfalfa. Its habit is to send out 
vegetative stems close to the ground 
from plant to plant, spreading very 
rapidly. The flowering stems are sent 
to the top of the plant. It destroys 
the clover plants very rapidly. 





>= 


age was 25 pounds of silage, 20 
pounds of bran, crushed oats, linseed 
meal, hominy and cottonseed meal, 
mixed, and all the hay and corn fod- 
der the animal would eat. The cow 
is eight old. She weighs 1400 
pounds, She was purchased for $100, 
but $1000 would not buy her now. 

Sallie has been in Mr Baer’s herd 
three years, and has given her owner 
annually more than 12,000 pounds of 
milk. It is believed that during her 
present milking period she will give 
over 15,000 pounds. 


years 





Get the Cow—Give the cow an op- 
portunity to do her best, then submit 
her to the Babcock test and milk 
scales before condemning her per- 
formance. 


















If the young woman here shown, 
should cut the string she is holding, 
the EMPIRE would start under the 
weight of its crank. Properly ad- 
justed and cared for (and what could 
be more easy), the EMPIRE runs 
with remarkable quietness and ease. 


Ask for it 


every 
courtesy. 


Grandfather’s Trail 


in the past. 
compliment to 


EMPIRE 


Cream Separators 


If your father or grandfather used@an EMPIRE, 
you will be all the more interested in seeing our 
highly perfected modern machine. 
light, quiet running. This is always the most prac- 

tical way to judge a machine. 

will then decide to stick to family experience— 
to follow “Dad” along Grandfather's trail and 
buy an EMPIRE. 


FREE TRIAL? 


part payment for an EMPIRE. 
opportunity, 
Separators from $25 to $150. Ask for 
our handsome Catalog No. 116 


Empire Cream Separator Company 
Chicago, Ill. Portland,Ore. BLOOMFIELD,N.J. Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 







Along 


Did your father and grandfather 
own EMPIRE Cream Separators? 
EMPIRES have been used by three 
generations in many American farm 
homes, Many young folks, now 
farming for themselves, loyally rece 
ommend the EMPIRE just as their 
parents and grandparents have done 
We thank our friends for thig 


Judge it by its 
We think you 


Wanta 


Exchange your present separator in 
We try to give you 


every improvement, every 


























Fill Your Silo £23.%23" 














i 
Over mm ROSS Machines 2" 
Years You take no risk 
Experi ae 
Back of it. . _ 


We want to prove that our machines area 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer, Many new 
features have been added which you should know about 
before 2" Wwe a machine. Catalog explains all. It is free 
The E. W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, O. 

















Ever considered the danger of 
using a flimsy silo ladder? Or 
the annoyance of doors that stick? 
Or the tess in feeding value of sil- a 
age froma cheap silo? Or the riek 
from storms? Better investigate the 
Herder with its ladder of 
massive strength, its por- 
doors, its excel- 
lence of material and con- | 
struction,itsAnchore which |) AN 
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The Ready Ration 
for Dairy Cows 


The only feed that’s guaranteed 
to produce more milk and keep 
your cows in better condition. 


Here’s Our Trial Offer 


Go to your dealer (if he can't supply you. 
write us) and get #* many sacks as you want, 
Feed two sacks (200)bs.) to any one cow—watch 
resulta two weeks, especially the second week. 
| If Larro-feed does not please you, take the un- 
osed sacks back. No charge will be made for 
the two sacks used in the trial. We prove the 
meritof Larro-feed or noaale. Youtake no risk, 
Large Free Sample by parce! post on request. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
172] Gillespie Bidg. DETROIT, MICH. 



























hold the silo solid as an oak; "Tih 
the oldest, most famous, the 
kind ‘Uncle Sam" uses. 
Catalog free. 


HARDER MFG. CO., 


. 
FREE Silage Book~, 
How to test seed, plant corn for 
silage, care, cultivation and prepara- 
tion of ensilage, how to fill the silo, 
distributing and packing corn, etc. 
it catalog of Craine Patent 
ple Wall Silo. 
W. L. SCOTT LUMBER CO. 
6 Main St., Norwich, N. Y. 
690-645 Watkins Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


























Box 13, Cobleskill.N. Y. 

















Silo Users 
prefer the 


UNADILLA 


Some reasons why: Genuine cypress 
root and ventilator. Patent doors that 
can be left at any height. Unobstruct- 
ed continuous opening from top iv bot- 
tom, Doors always open a: ensil: 
lev can be shoved out in- 
stead of pitching it up 2 or 3 ft. No re- 
fitting of doors. A few turns of a nut 
and your door is adjusted. Fastener 
on door is a complete ladder. Cata- 
On request. Extra discount for early orm 
ders, Unadilla Silo Co., Boz i, Unadilla, H. ¥. 
































PU Feed Your Stock 





a@ single penny in advance, 


look gaunt and thin, have dull eyes, la: 
and drooping ears—look out for worms. 


60 Days Before You Pay 


I want the privilege of sending you a 60- 
day supply of SAL-VET, the great worm destroyer 
and conditioner, at my risk and without asking you 


If your stock (especially sheep and hogs) cough, 9), 


ard steps 
"They are stealing your stoc« sosses and incre 
this liberal offer, already accepted by 


prvfits and keeping your animals from thriving and putting on money- 
making flesh. Some ow Pian hundreds of thousands of farmers: 


may even die. I'll stop these 


Send No 












it an invaluable asset to successful sheep 6” 


——s * 
I never ask any man to ..° 


pay me a penny for Sal-Vet 0” ; 

until he has convinced him- * Se 

self that ithas rid his stock 0° @™ 4 
d his ,0%~, oe? 


of worms — s' 
ased his profits. Read ,¢ + yt 


, 





THIS 
ETTER 






“hip us at once 


another 300-lb. barrel of Sal-Vet. Wefind «” 








farming. Every sheep on our place is ¢” 
in excellent, thrifty condition.”—Geo, .¢” 4 
McKerrow & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis, Rod og 
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Agricultural Outlook Bright 





If a better crop outlook has ever 
existed, records do not show it. Prac- 
tically ideal conditions obtain every- 
where. Taking the ‘country as a 
whole, the season has been a little 
backward for oats, for corn planting, 
for sugar beets and for some of the 
other minor crops. Moreover, in ‘a 
few sections insect pests have ap- 
peared, frost damage has threatened 
and even local drouths have caused 
some apprehension. However, in ai- 
most every case where shortage of 
moisture began to show heavy rains 
fell, thus removing any reason for 
worry. In the middle west the late 
seeded oats were threatened, but be- 
fore any serious damage occurred 
every locality was visiied by good 
rains. This ena'.led the oats to send 
down their and tap the large 
moisture supply just beneath the sur- 
face. Young oats are shallow feeders. 
Consequently, until the roots go dowa 
a drying out of the upper 3 inches is 
apt to cause a stunted growth. West 
of the Missouri river, rains have been 
so frequent that no trouble at all has 
occurred. 

Corn planting was delayed scme- 
what, but with the splendid supply of 
seed available and with warm weath- 
er which must necessarily prevail in 
June, there is little apprehension as 
to the outlook for corn. Pastures 
and meadows and, in fact, all forage 
crops, have made a remarkable start 
and are doing exceedingly well. Com- 
paratively Jow temperatures in the 
fruit region have caused some ques- 
tion as to the effect on all kinds of 
fruits. Strawberries, of course, in all 
the southern territory are already he- 
ing shipped and are, consequently, 
out of danger. 

In other words, the crop outlook is 
exceedingly satisfactory, the acreage 
normal and in some places a little de- 
creased, the condition of live stock 
entirely satisfactory. All this will 
counteract the attempt of certain 
business interests to create panicky 
conditions. The farmer should not 
be misled, for it will simply result 
in injury to his own prospects if he 
is stampeded by those who have al- 


roots 


to get a eo large 
portion of his carnings. Keep your 
feet on the ground, your head level, 
and you will continue to buy automo- 
biles, pianos, rugs, improve your 
homes, put up additional farm build- 
ings, and ‘in every way prosper. 


ways striven pro- 





Public Consehenae Aroused 


state will make anoth- 
to secure state-wide direct 
primaries. Farmers, the grange, pro- 
gressive citizens and high-minded 
amen of independent political thought 
all have been working to this end, 
but so far the political bosses and 
their legislative puppets have defeat- 
ed their efforts. Governor Hughes 
led the fight a few years back, but 
his campaign brought neither victory 
nor satisfaction. To appease public 
opinion an ill-bred sort of primary 
law followed, The measure, however, 
has been repudiated by everybody. 

Governor Sulzer is the latest man 
to enter the list and to challenge the 
brute leaders of the political gangs. 
He has been intrusted with a bona- 
fide commission because all parties 
in their recent platforms demanded 
a direct primary measure that would 
be state-wide in its application. The 
legislature, subject to the dictation 
of Boss Murphy and Boss Barnes, re- 
fused to redeem their platforms, The 
appeal to the people that the gover- 
nor will now make promises to secure 
@ more definite cnding. But what are 
you going to do about the matter? 
Will you help? Will you indicate to 
your senator and assemblyman your 
feeling in the issue? Will farmers be 
content to let the old type politician 
continue to make laws for the state 
in the interest of contractors’ gangs 
and political grafters? 

The way you feel about direct pri- 
maries should be expressed. What- 
ever your views, now is the time to 
express them, The grange is already 
on record in favor of direct primaries, 
and grange workers doubtless will 
jump into the fight and assist in the 
campaign. Until a new era is ushered 
in, and higher political ideals are ad- 
vanced to the front, we cannot ex- 
Pect to obtain a high class of efficient 
public officers, nor can we expect 
legislation along lines of economy 
and public service. So long as the 
present system remains we can expect 
to find a debauched public — service, 
grafting public cfficials, and scandal 
in public expenditures. Direct pri- 
maries have a chance of prevailing 
now, and the assistance of every 
earnest citizen is wanted, 


The Empire 
er attempt 





Protecting Public Interests 


Missouri and Maine have followed 
Wisconsin in providing a public utili- 
ties commission under state authority. 
It fully regulates rates, service, fi- 
nances, etc, of all public utilities in 
the state, including railroads, electric 
railways, light and power corpora- 
tions, express companies, water power 
development, et Such corporations 
may issue stocks, bonds or other se- 
curitics only with the approval of the 
commission, which in other respects 
also conserves the interests of public, 
investors and corporations. 

The Wisconsin method has operat- 
ed so fairly that it is worthy of imi- 
tation in other states, 

Wisconsin experience 
that a capable commission 
of competent men can safeguard the 
public welfare in all public utilities 
without unnecessarily harassing those 
corporations. It does not restrict 
their usefulness, nor limit their en- 
terprise, long as such usefulness 
and enterprise are honestly planned 
and efficiently conducted. Indeed, 
the Wisconsin commission authorized 
the issue of securities by public util- 
ity corporations to the amount of 
nearly $78.000.000 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1912. For the 
five years ended with that date stocks 
and bonds to the value of $786,000,000 
had been authorized. No “water” 
or high finance is permitted, but the 
securities issued represent 100 cents 
on the dollar of cash actually in- 
vested. 

This method has worked out to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, and 
should be as successful in Missouri, 
Maine and other states as it has 


has shown 
made up 


so 


proved to be in Wisconsin. Even the 
hydro-electric trust, in the case of the 
Connecticut river improvement, has 
offered to accept similar restrictions 
from the United States government. 
These principles have also been ap- 
plied by the government in the case 
of the hydro-electric power concern 
that is to furnish current to 500 miles 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St 
Paul railway. These are the princi- 
ples long championed by this paper, 
and we are glad to have them rec- 
ognized in state and federal law. 


> 





The new commission law which 
will take effect in New York state on 
August 1 
should be 
made as. ef- 
fective as pos- 
Much depends 


Clean Up 
Commission Business 


sible at the very start. 
upon the commissioner of agriculture 
at Albany, but much also upon grow- 
ers and shippers. In order to be of 
the greatest possible. assistance to all 
concerned we urge New York farm- 
ers who have any reason to complan 
of the practices of certain commis- 
sion men to write American Agricul- 
turist giving names of the parties, to- 
gether with clearly stated facts which 
in their opinion should warrant the 
commissioner of agriculture in refus- 
ing to grant a license to such com- 
mission merchants. Already we know 
of instances which we shall consider 
it our duty to bring to the commis- 
sioner’s attention. We will be giad 
to learn of others so as to present 
these also. Let us hear from as many 
as possible so as to make a clean, 
thorough job of preventing undesir- 
able men from securing licenses. 


~~ 


Glorious iidependence Day 





Playing with fire on Independence 
day is ceasing to be fashionable, and 
the fiery Fourth willsoon bea thing 
of the past. Doubtless fire crackers, 
pistols and other relics of barbarism 
will continue for a few more years 
to damage humanity and property, 
but each year the lists of casualties, 
accidents and fires should continue to 
grow beatifully less until the 
rious” day’s records will no more re- 
semble those of a great battle than 
those of any other day not so glo- 
rious, 

A: glance at the records will show 
what splendid progress has been 
made by the “safe and sane Fourth.” 
It is stated that in 1909 no fewer than 
215 people were killed and 5091 in- 
jured in Independence day accidents. 
In 1912 the numbers had been re- 
duced to 41 and 945, respectively. 
Deaths from lockjaw, due most fre- 
quently to the blank cartridge pistol, 
fell from 415 in 1903 to only seven 
in 1912. These are figures compiled 
for the whole United States by one 
of the Chicago papers which has been 
among the leaders for bloodless cele- 
brations of American independence. 

Prohibition of the sale of fireworks 
is the remedy practiced with such 
marked success in many cities. In 
New York city, for instance, the 
mayor last year ruled against them, 
with result that on most streets 
there no more noise than on an 
ordinary Sunday. Yet apart from 
this, July 4, 1912, was the best ever 
celebrated by the metropolis. It was 
full entertainment, spirited cele- 
brations of the event, beautiful night 
illuminations, practically no casual- 
ties, and no fires that could be. laid to 
firework folly. May July 4, 1913, not 
only in New York city, but all over 
the land, eclipse this record, and still 
further establish the “safe and sane 
Fourth.” 
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xperience proves the wisdom of 
protecting buildings against  light- 
ning by the use of 
lightning rods. 
Even the United 
States weather bu- 
reau indorses this proposition .in its 
bulletins written by Professor Alfred 
J. Henry. He says the use of light- 
ning rods in large cities is not so im- 
Perative, owing to the prevalence of 
modern steel structures and of bufld- 
ings with metal roofs which act as 
conductors of electricity, but titat 
lightning rods are required upon 
buildings that stand in the open 
country. We believe this is good prac- 
tice and sound science. Only we would 


Protect Against 
Lightning 


go still further and would install 
lightning rods upon high chimneys or 
other elevated points in city as well 
as in country. We recently looked in- 
to this matter very thoroughly and 
put up a heavy copper lightning rod 
upon the tall chimney of our printing 
office. Iron could have been used for 
the purpose at a less price, but the 
weight of evidence and of experience 
is strongly in favor of copper. Every 
set of farm buildings should be care- 
fully protected against lightning by a 
thoroughly installed system of lighi- 
ning rods, which should be carefully 
insulated and well grounded inthe soil. 
Electricity is a good servant, but 
lightning is a terrible master that 
sometimes plays queer tricks. Tie 
story is well authenticated of an old- 
fashioned colonial mansion that was 
turned squarely areund on its foun- 
dation by a stroke of lightning, with- 
out being otherwise injured! 





“Twenty days in the workhouse!” 
This isthe sentence a 1-years-old New 
York city boy recently 
received froma mag- 
istrate for being idle. 
His mother declared 
he wouldn’t work, that he broke 
dishes and ate “his head off.” Sh: 
said she’d pay him $5 a week “to 
keep away from the house” because 
she didn’t want to have him around. 
Either or both the boy and the pa- 
rent may be at fault. We don’t know. 
It is not our object to condemn or 
to condone. What we wish to em- 
phasize is the contrast this case pre- 
sents between the usual city and the 
country up-bringing. In the city 
there are no, or at best limited op- 
portunities “to be useful about th. 
place;” in the country, a wealth o 
such chances. The average city bo: 
is certainly to be pitied because of hi 
lack and the country boy to be con- 
gratulated because of his abundance. 
Next to health perhaps the greatesi 
blessing a boy can enjoy is—work. It 
enables him to assume responsibility, 
to develop a splendid body, a splen 
did mind—perseverance, resourcefu!- 
ness, character, manliness, Were it 
not for this the country bred boy 
and man would not be in such strong 
contrast to the city bred boy and man. 
Herein lies one of the chief, if not the 
chief, advantage of being reared 
on a farm, It is a blessing for which 
every country boy will have just 
cause, sooner or later, to be thankful. 


Farm Boys 
Be Thankful 





Have you a baby of whom you are 
proud? Wouid you like to have his or 
her little face pictured 
on the cover of the 
Home Betterment 
number? If so, read 
further details in the household pages 
of this issue. 


Care of Growing Chicks 


T. E. QUISENBERRY 


Your Baby's 
Picture 





Do not fall into the all too common 
habit of thinking that after a chick is 
past the first three weeks it Will raise 
itself. If a chick is to develop into 
a healthy, vigorous cockerel, or a 
strong, active pullet that will shell 
out the eggs next winter, it must have 
the best of feed and care throughout 
the entire growing period. 

Many of the ills and much of the 
mortality among growing chicks is 
Gaue to crowding. The brooder or the 
coop should furnish ample room for 
the little fellows to stretch themselves 
out at night without coming in con- 
tact with each other. Plenty of fresh 
air should be admitted at all times 
in such a way that there will be no 
drafts, causing the chicks to hud- 
dle together. 

Like the poor, mites and lice are 
always with us, and a continual war- 
fare must be waged to keep them 
from exacting a heavy toll of dead, 
dwarfed and stunted chicks. Watch 
for head lice. Greasing lightly the 
heads of all chicks over two weeks 
old with a mixture of kerosene and 
lard, equal parts, will serve either as 
a preventive or a cure. Also grease 
lightly under -the wings. Be careful 
not to use too much grease and oil. 
Applications should be repeated in 
about two weeks if chicks are badly 
infested. For mites paint or spray 
the brooding quarters with a mixture 
of eight parts kerosene to one part 
erude carbolic acid. ‘This will also 
serve as a good disinfectant. 











May 31, 1913 : 
Puts a Stop to the “Hum” 
of the Humbug Roofings 
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PAIN -TGH ABE 


A roofing not much more expensive 
than tar paper is mot much better—a 
cheap price means a cheap roof, no 
matter what the “eager” salesman tells 
you; he is looking out for his pocket, 
net yours. 

“Raintight” Rubber Roofing is com- 
posed of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the 
Standard asphalt of the world—no 
other “Secret combinations” that sound 
“big” but mean little. Nature made it, 
and took her time about it. That’s 
why it lasts. 

Perfect Roofing is the same thing, 
but has a surface that’s as good as a 
fire insurance policy. Mica flakes are 
so deeply embedded into the asphalt 
while hot that it becomes part of the 
roof—and mica is fire-resisting (You 
can’t burn it) and besides, it is a non- 
conductor of heat or lightning. Any 
roofing would be burned if attacked by 
a fire from underneath, but Perfect 
Roofing stands “on guard” against the 
fire from without. 

Perfect Rosin sized Sheathing and 
Perfect Tarred Felt are others of our 
specialties, and are all the name im- 
plies. 

If your dealer does not handle ous roofing, write 
us for samples and booklets—it will pay you. 


Maurice O’Meara Co. 
448 Pearl St., New York 





Save °50°300 


I absolutel 
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more 
2c, Sc, $1; 35-ib. Pail, $2.50 
“Your money back if it fails.” 


At dealers everywhere, or 
PRATT FOOD CO. 
Philedeiphia, Chicago. 
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SS 160-page 
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@ur Improved 1913 
ACRE-AN-HOUR SIFTER 
beats every hand implement for killing 
Potato Bugs, Cabbage Worms, etc. Ap- 

ies Plaster, Lime, etc., mixed with Paris 

er Arsenate of Lead. Regulates to 

cover big or Uittle plants, also to apply any 
pm Ray kind of manufactured dr 

ies. Will operate as fast as desired. 

Better, easier and faster than any 6, $19 or 

$35 spray pump. Insist on your dealer 
Showing you this wonderful le imple- 

75c. Circulars. Aere-An-Hoar 











HAY CAPS 


Stack, implement, wagon and farm covers. 
Waterproof or plain canvas. Plant-bed cloth; 
waterproof sheeting: canvas goods. Tents, etc. 


HENRY DERBY 
453 A, St. Paul’s Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
CANVAS 


HAYCOCK covers 


Stack, Wagon, Truck, Threshing 
Machine and Binder Covers. 
Either plain or waterproofed. 


Montgomery-Washburn Co., Migrs. 
Saugerties, N. Y. 





























This brings to each subscriber of American Agricul- 
turist the backing, protection and help of Orange Judd 
Company's national organization, large resources and 
75 years’ experience. Each subscriber is entitied to 
receive, through this department of American Agri- 
culturist, free upon request, answers to questions about 


business matters, financial advice, or other helps in 


commercia! affairs 


Too Much “Regulation” 





A seedsman at La Crosse, Wis, has 
been up against a peculiar condition. 
The Wisconsin law passed about a year 
ago limits the hours of labor of all 
employees, so that during the busy sea- 
son this spring the concern was unable 


to work their girls overtime so that 
orders might be filled. In consequence, 
it was obliged to return to customers 
$50,000 for orders it was unable to fill, 


because it could not get the help to do 
it. The firm is perfectly willing to pay 


the girls overtime, but the law makes 
no provision for that. 

Isn’t that the limit? Where is this 
thing going to stop? In some states 
it is almost illegal for a boy or girl 


under 16 or 14 to get a job, or to do 
a good day’s work. No one is more 
opposed than the writer to sweat- 
shops or to the abuse of child labor, 
confirms the 


but human experience 

teaching of modern science to this 
effect: That the formative years of 
youth, from six to 16, is the period 


during which the human organism can 
best learn to work together with body 
and mind, eye and muscle, will and 
energy. For this very reason the farm 
home, with its rural environment and 
great variety of activities for boys and 
girls of all ages, is the best place in 
which to rear children. The child 
that has no experience in practical 
life, that is not taught to work, that 
does not have to overcome obstacles 
or grapple with the real things of life, 
that spends its time in school and at 
play until it is 16, is at a tremendous 
disadvantage compared to rural bred 
youth. Attention to this subject 
the most important “matter of. busi- 
ness’’ for parents or for people at 
large: Orange Judd Service Bureau 
can perform no better service than to 
emphasize this fact. 
Treasury of Knowledge 

Will you please tell me about raising 
alfalfa?—(H. P. Ware. 

Numerous articles on alfalfa culture 
have been printed in this paper dur- 
ing the past few months. If you will 
look them up, read them carefully, 
and then want further information, 
let us know and we will gladly give it. 
Also, it will pay you to study the 
whole subject in those very helpful 
and practical books: 

The Book of Alfalfa, by F. D. Co- 
burn; price $2; also Alfalfa, by Co- 
burn, 50 cents. Either of these books 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price named, by the publishers, Orange 
Judd Company, New York. 

It is hardly fair to our hundreds 
of thousands of readers to expect us 
to reprint an article which some one 
subscriber may have missed. Each 
and every copy of this weekly maga- 
zine should be carefully read from 
cover to cover. Mark the articles 
which you are especially interested. 
Preserve the paper so that you can 
refer back to these subjects. You can 
easily make a binder for binding your 


is 


papers, or one will be furnished from | 


our subscription department 
ceipt of $1. Many subscribers who do 
not want to save the whole paper, 
make a practice of cutting out the 
articles on subjects of special interest 
to them and paste the clippings in a 
scrap book, which is indexed for ref- 
erence. An excellent blank scrap book 
for this purpose can be had from this 
office for $1, or you can get it without 
any extra charge by remitting $3 for 
a three years’ subscription. 

No Butter Is Made in this locality. 
The milk is all made into cheese. 
We have nothing but Holstein cows, 
whose butter fat is so low we can get 
more money for the milk than for 
butter making. Cheese is usually 
made on the pro rata plan. We get 
$1.20 a 100 pounds of cheese for 
making and furnishing, selling, and 
making out the dividend. Recently, 
however, the Borden people have 
bought the milk delivered at_their 
factory and iced, drawing it them- 
selves. It is bought on the basis of 
grade C milk. The amount of milk 
received from March 4, 1912, to 


on re- 





March 1, 1913. at my factory, is 2,- | 


070,219 pounds. The net cash paid to 
patrons during that time is $29,- 
622.84—[G. C. P., Otsego County, N Y. 
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. box toe, 
solid leather through- 
out. Govw’t Standard 
inspected workmanship. 
A World Beater. Sizes § to 11 


Army Contractors 


Herman’s U. S. Army 


Best of All for Outdoor Wear 


Every farmer in America ought to wear 
this sensible, comfortable, durable shoe. 
This handsome, snappy shoe is built on a last designed 
by Army Surgeons and the leather and 
specified by Army experts. Years of experiments 
proved this shoe the best for the greatest number of 
enlisted men -to wear outdoors wherever the flag 
floats. We have made hundreds of thousands of 
pairs for the War Dept. and the Militia, and 
such an enormous civilian d 
through merit that we are prepared to fill 
orders immediately. Ask your dealer. 
If he cannot supply 
you we will send a 
pair express pre- 
paid for. 


inclusive; widths, C,D,E,andEE. And return your money if you are not delighted. 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN & COMPANY 


$1,000,000 worth ordered by Uncle Sam this year. 


hip were 


has come 


$4.25 


7ee ee 


161 Lincoin $St., Boston, Mass. 

















Ld, 


convincing 


J. 





mailed free. Write for it to-day. 


ARELE T 


LO FILLERS 


e, illustrated booklet giving 30 
reasons for buying the 
powerful, low down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 
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APPLETON MFG. CO.., aszr 








SANDWICH 


solid steel—money maker 


Motor Press 
you—or your boys—i paying, 
on pa Me Kaede Font eh = “Net 
sal gg MDT — og write Swartz & 
h, Dixon, fl. Other hustlers making 
$200 to $300 net And these 


i+ ~ monthly. 
men are using the Sandwich! 
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Gas Tractors 


Are built to suit the 
work you have to do 


The two-cylinder, or the 15-30, will pull 
three or four plows under ordinary condi- 
tions. It is also well adapted to orchard 
work, being low and short so that it passes 
under the branches and can be turned in 
short space. 

The four-cylinder, or 30-60, is made for 
big work. Most economical motor power 
for modern farming. Does the biggest 
day’s work plowing at the lowest cost. It 
is also a fine power for all kinds of belt 
work. 

Ask for catalog, giving detailed informa- 

tion. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
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626 Center Street, Marion, Ohio 








HENRY W. TAYLOR, 
Expert on Farm Drainage 
and Irrigation. 





If You Live 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides. 


You become expert at once, because we 
give you, free of all cost, personal coach- 
ing and instruction. 


Accept this be vpowtticn and do your 
share an you will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 


business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There _is_no_sAvanee_money required; 
no fake promises; no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company With 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write _quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 

AGENCY BUREAU 


Ovens’ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, WN. Y. 


ES AA 
NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


The Young Farmer 
Some Things He Should Knew 


By DR. THOMAS F. HUNT 


Formerty Dean and Direttor of Penn. State 
College, now Dean and Director of the 
Uni of California. 

Farming more and more is coming to be 
based on science, and no longer is haphazard 
guesswork, into which luck enters, the com- 
trolling factor. Here is a book which every 
man, young or old, taking up farming as & 
life work, will find an interesting, readable, 
practical guide covering the whole subject. 
The author, who is one of the safest and 
wisest counselors in this country on 
tural matters, is himself a farmer and has bad 
wide expérience with young men and farmers, 
obtained through his many years’ association 
in college work. This new book was written 
for the young man, although it is fully as use- 
ful to farm people of all ages and will prove 
extremely valuable to those who read it. The 
following table of contents will indicate the 
nature of splendid suggestions and advice in 
pointing out the things the young farmer 
ought to know: Essentials of Success, Means 
of Acquiring Land, Farm Organization, Op- 
portunities Agriculture, Where to Locate, 
Size of Farm, Selection of Farm, The Farm 
Scheme, The Rotation of Crops, The Equip- 
ment, How to Estimate Profits, Grain and 
Hay Farming, The Cost of Farming Opera- 
tions, The Place of Intensive Farming, Rea- 
sons for Animal Husbandry, Returns frem 
Animals, Farm Labor, Shipping, Marketing, 
Laws Affecting Land and Labor, Rural Legise- 
lation, Rural Forces. Illustrated. 288 
5x7 inches. Cloth. Net 
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100 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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OHIO 
Boys’ Corn Contests 


CLARENCE METTERS 


Never was as much interest shown 
by the younger generation on the 
farms of Ohio in the raising of corn 
as ‘this year, thanks to the insistent 
work by Sec A. P. Sandies of the state 
board of agriculture. ‘he coniesis ail 
over the siaie with the winners to get 
a free trip to \Vashing.on have’ been 
the cause of the hus.uie among farm 
boys. Every indicatiou poinis to the 
fact that twice as many boys will get 
this trip as last year. 

The unfavorabie spring with the dis- 
astrous floods caused a delay in corn 
planting and a consequent better 
chance for boys to get entered in the 
contests. ‘The official rules for these 
contests, which have attracted nation- 
wide intere::, are as follows: 

. Conitesiant must not be over 
20 years old danuary 1, 1913, If the 
contestant was one day past 20 years 
old January 1, 1913, he cannot enter. 

2 The acre registered’ must be 
within the territory of contest entered; 
that is, if a township contest the en- 
try must be made in township where 
the acre is located, Where the acre 
is located and not where the contest- 
ant lives, is what counts in the 
contest. 

3. Two entry blanks must be filled 
out—one sent to the Ohio department 
of agriculture, Columbus, O, and the 
other filed with the parties offering 
the free trip from the territory in 
which the acre is located, before noon 
June 1, 1913. 

4. The acre entered shall be prop- 
erly identified, location described and 
suitable markers erected so that state 
inspectors may easily find same. 

5. The contestant shall be required 
to do all the work on the acre after 
the plowing has been done, including 
selection of seed, etc, and may have 
help in husking. 

6. The acre must be in one rec- 
tangular plot, either 5 by 32 rods, $ 
by 20 rods, or 10 by 16 rods, 

7. There must be, at least, an 1S- 
inch border on all four sides of the 
growing corn which is to be counted 
in the acre yield. No corn shall be 
grown on this border. 

8 In measurement of the acre the 
18-inch border must be included on 
all four sides. In other words, the 
measurement must start 18 inches 
outside of the row on the sides and 18 
inches outside of the hill on the ends. 

9. Contests for free trips may be 
classified as follows: 

{1) County wide. 

(2) Township wide. 

(3) Trade district wide. 

(4) Two or more townships wide. 

10, Any contestant entered in a 
township trade district or other local 
contest shall be considered as entered 
in the county wide contest, if there 
be a county wide contest. 

11. The contestant having the larg- 
est yield in the county shall be 
awarded the county wide free trip, if 
one is offered. 

12. If the winner of the county 
wide free trip is entered in a local 
or township contest, then the con- 
testant having the second highest 
yield in such local or township con- 
test shall be awarded the township 
or local free trip. 

13. In case two orsemore county 
wide free trips are offered the same 
rule as above shall apply. All county 
wide free trips awarded first and 
local of township trips next in order 
of yield. 





Creamery Projected—Weather has 


been very cool in Ashtabula Co. Much 
building is being done. Many are 
putting basements under their barns 
and some painting is being done. 
Farmers are planting corn and po- 
tatoes. There is some talk of locat- 
ing a creamery at Jefferson if they 
can get cream enough to pay. Cows 
are scarce and high. Horses look 
well. 

Oats and Wheat Good—Oats and 
wheat give good promise in Trumbull 
Co. Weather.is cool, Corn is only 
partly planted, acreage will be large, 
fruit was injured some by the freeze, 
Cattle are scarce. Fair to good dry 
cows bring 5% to 6e p lb, milk $1.40 
p 100 lbs at Cortland cmy. Eggs sell 
at lic p doz at door, fowls 18 to 14c p 
Ib alive, potatoes are 50 to 55c p bu. 
Pastures are good. The ditch for 
drainage of Ploomfield swamp is com. 
pleted for 2% miles, A dredge floated 
on a boat is doing the excavating. 
Expect to complete it by Aug. 

Corn Planting Earlier—Corn is 
nearly all planted in Medina Co, The 
weather being cool the ground was 
fitted in the best of condition, Plant- 
irg was several days earlier than 
usual, the acreage about the same. 
Oats were sown early and look fine. 
The acreage is somewhat less than the 
average seeding. Wheat except on very 
low land is looking good. On some- 
what sandy upland headed grass in all 
conditions is very promising. Timothy 
meadows never looked betier. Pasture 
was early and all farm stock is in 
good conditon. The acreage of pota- 


AMONG THE FARMERS. 


toes will not be as large as in past sea- 
sons. Early garden truck is looking 
good and the outlook for the season 
Was never better. The heavy frosts did 
Some injury to the early cherries and 
strawberrries and some early vege- 
tables, but the damage was not what 
Was at first supposed, Pears, plums 
and apples promise a full crop. 

Meadows Not Promising—About all 
corn is planted in Stark Co, and 
ground is in fine shape, but 
weather is eool and vegetation 
is not doing its best. The frost is 
10 days ago did not do as much dam- 
age as at first reported, and there is 
still a project for some fruit. Wheat 
looks fine, but meadows are not very 
promising. There will be about the 
usual acreage planted to corn and po- 
tatoes. 

Grain Looks Well—From appecr- 
ances now crops will soon catch up. 
Miami Co is having ideal spring 
weather. Wheat, oats and grasses loox 
well. Fruit prospects were badly hurt 
by the freeze. Mercury sood at 2S de- 
grees. Fruit on inside of the trees es- 
caped, but on the outside is badly 
thinned out, Splendid prospect for 
berries, Corn planting commenced 
May 4 and will not be over until the 
end of the month in flooded 
Corn seems to be coming good. 

Ruined Fruit Prospects—Fine 
growing weather the last few days in 
Vinton Co. Some good rains came 
which were badly needed. Corn will 
all be planted this week. A good stand 
is reported of that planted early. The 
freeze of May 10 and 11 ruined the 
fruit prospect, a 

Buds Frozen—Ground has been very 
heavy and-dry in Darke Co, being 
baked after the floods of Apr, so that 
the labor involved in getting out the 
corn crop has been largely increased. 
Lately good rains will help all crops. 
Some plowing for corn yet, but most 
farmers are through. Oats are late, 
but with good weather may do well. 
The frost May 11 destroyed a great 
part of cherry, peach and other tree 
fruits and nearly one-half the straw- 
verry crop, Blackberry buds were 
frozen before being open, 

Main Strawberry Crop Safe—At re- 
cent dairy sales in Ashtabula Co grade 
cows sold as high as $115, 12 cows and 
1 bull averaged $70.15 p head. At 
one a common grade dairy of 27 head 
averaged $70.98 p head. The freeze 
did considerable damage to fruit in 
some sections, Ice formed % of an 
inch thick, Frosts for three nights in 
succession badly damaged early straw- 
berries and the crop is not expected 
to be very abundant, but later .rains 
will save the main crop, Potatoes are 
40c p bu, eggs ibc p doz, oats 34c p 
bu, butter fat 28c p lb, hay $8 to $10 p 
ton. Good prospect for fruit. Wheat 
is looking well. Under the new law 
the people are being enthused for 
good roads, and much improved roads 
will be built this year, 

Rains Help Crops—The recent rains 
have helped the crops some in Starke 
Co. Wheat and have suffered 
from the late freezing, Corn planting 
has been stringing out. Some is up, 
others still plowing. Fruit bloomed 
very full, but was nipped with the 
freezes. Butcher stuff is scarce, 

Feeding Catth—Farmers in Cham- 
paign Co are very busy. Most of them 
will be through planting this week. 
Mr Meacham, east of Woodstock has 
25 acres of corn large enough to plow. 
Corn is being contracted at 60c p bu 
for feeding. Several hundred cattle 
are being fed for June on 
they look well. Stock of all kinds 
looks well, Good many farmers hav- 
ing bad luck with mares and colts. 
Several $300 brood mares have dieh 
Wheat locks good. Some rye looks 
well. Oats look fine. Some new build- 
ings going up. 

Corn Growing Nicely—Have been 
having lots of rainy weather in Mont- 
gomery Co lately. Some corn is up and 
is growing nicely, Tobacco plants will 
soon be large enough to set out. Some 
ground remains to be plowed yet. The 
roads are in fairly good condition. A 
temporary bridge is being built over 
the Miami river at Miamisburg. Cattle 
still bring high prices, 


Cowpeas and Rye—Have been hay- 
ing fine rain at Jackson, resulting in 
great good to pasture, meadows, 
wheat and oats. Corn not all planted. 
Fruit nearly all destroyed by the 
frosts of May 11 and 12. Some of 
the farmers of the eastern part of 
Jackson Co are experimenting with 
cowpeas and rye as soiling crops, 
One farmer two years ago plowed 
under a crop of rye and then sowed 
cowpeas and plowed them under and 
sowed the piece to wheat. He had a 
yield of 23 bus to the acre, at least 
three times the average crop in the 
community. This year he is prepar- 
ing the ground for another crop of 
cowpeas and the ground is almost 
like.an ash heap. Others are plowing 
under rye and sowing cowpeas. The 
Jackson Co farmers have been de- 
pending too much on commercial 
fertilizer when the texture of the soil 
was such that the plant did.not get 
plant food. Weather is warm now. 
All crops are growing nicely. Most 


districts, 


grass 


dry feed,. 


farmers have planted corn and some 
are cultivating what was planted in 
Apr. Live stock is scarce and brings 
a good price. 

Weeds Abundant—Farmers are still 
planting corn and some are plowing 
yet in Hardin Co. Oats are looking 
very badly on account of weeds called 
white top, and the meadows are full 
of it, Some potatoes are up and farm- 
ers are plowing them. Weather has 
been so dry since the flood of last Mar 
vegetation is in bad condition. 

Strawberries Coming In—Wheat 
promises an average crop in Clermont 
Co. Many of our farmers are through 
planting corn and they report a good 
stand where it has come up. Those 
who did not plant early are being de- 
layed by the wet weacher. There 
will be about the usual acreage 
planted this year. Not many hogs 
being fed for summer market. There 
is a great demand for spring pigs and 
not enough pigs to go around. Good 
pigs, eight weeks old, will bring $5 
p head. Had a heavy apple bloom, 
but the crop will be light, Pears 
will be a light crop. No cherries; 
half a crop of peaches. Strawberries 
are just coming in, prospect for a 
good crop. Blackberries are in bloom 
and promise well. Weather is cool, 

Huron Co is still on the map, al- 
though it was badly damaged by the 
big April flood .which washed away 
roads, bridges and much farm land 
along river bottoms and on hillsides. 
Prospects are good for wheat, and it 
looks as though the yield would be 
20 to 25 bus to the acre. Much hay 
is grown for market and meadows 
promise well. Oats are late, but with 
the bountiful supply of moisture will 
come forward very rapidly—yields of 
70 to 80 bus p acre reported last sea- 
son, with.6V bus quite common. Fac- 
tory, or canning peas, looking fine 
and promise at least $30 p acre aver- 
age for the crop, which looks good 
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such a case the machine will settle 
and destroy the grade, With all ditch- 
ing machinery which cuts the earth 
with knives and runs on wheels, the 
drier the ground is the better the 
work will be done, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
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West Virginia Farm News 


The Eastern fruit growers’ associa- 
tion, an organization composed of the 
leading growers and co-operative as- 
sociations of West _Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, is fighting the appeal of the 
railroad heads for privilege to in- 
crease freight rates 5%. The growers 
territory in which 


claim that in the 

they operate the association suffers 
an annual loss of not less than $250,- 
000 as a result of the discrimination 
in favor of New York state in ship- 
ments south. The associction has em- 
ployed eminent counsel to present the 
case to the commission. 

Following of defeat at the polls of 
the $800,000 good roads bond issue in 
Mercer county at a meeting in Blue- 
field the Mercer good roads association 
was formed by the election of J. C. 
Pack president and C. T. Boykin, 
Secretary and treasurer. The asso- 
ciation purposes to ascertain specifi- 
cally just what roads are desired 
improved, the~-cost, ete, and then a 
submission of these facts, together with 
a bond issue to cover the cost of the 
improvements to the voters. The de- 
feat of the $800,000 bond issue was 
in a measure attributed to the fact 
that the roads proposed to be built 
were not more definitely specified. 

Forty-five counties of West Virginia 
are now represented in agricultural 
club work. All of these have corn 
contests, 12 have potato contests and 
six have garden and canning contests 














Slab Type for Short Span ( See Page 70/ ) 


This is now considered much more 
reinforcing is highly important in this form, c 
There is nothing to check flow until floor is reached. 


way for flood times. 


to the grower, as seed is furnished 
free and the early crop comes off in 
time to plant potatoes and the late 
crop+is good to follow with wheat. 
Seed sweet corn is extensively grown, 
and it is to the credit of Huron 
county that the largest grower of seed 
Sweet corn in the world is a resident 
of the county and has much of his 
crop grown here. One farmer grew 
1100 bus of Stowell’s @vergreen on nine 
acres of land, and it was worth $1 p 
bu of shelled corn. Celery and onions 
are another product of the marsh sec- 
tion of the county and “Celeryville’”’ 
is a busy place during the growing 
and shipping season. Onions are 
topped by steam power at the rate 
of 1000 bus a day. Strawberries are 
grown quite extensively and give net 
returns very satisfactory; an Elyria 
canning company offers 5 cents p qt 
and furnishes packages and pays 
freight, which is considered too low 
by most growers.—[F. M. lL. 


Ditching by Steam Power—About 10 
miles of 4-inch tile will be laid on the 
Kirwin farm in Auglaize Co this sea- 
son, The tile will be placed in trenches 
cut in midsummer with a steam 
traction ditching machine. Says Dan 
Kirwin, owner of the farm and a pub- 
lic spirited citizen: “It does not make 
any difference whether your tile are 
laid by hand or with the machine if 
the work is done-carefully and thor- 
oughly. My drains must be 3 ft deep. 
Four or five rods is a good distance 
apart until you get ready to put them 
even.closer.” Mr Kirwin has already 
done a large amount of ditching on 
his place. To do expeditiously the 
large amount of ditching which is 
often required in some parts of Ohio, 
the power machine which will cut % 
mile a day is indispensable. One rea- 
son why a few people have had 
trouble with traction ditchers is be- 
cause they have iet them stand on soft 
ground in an incomplete ditch, In 


-oats and meadow grass, 


practical than the arch, . Proper 
Notice the capacious water- 


for city boys and girls. Prof E. W. 
Sheets, assistant in charge, says there 
are about 6500 boys and girls in the 
clubs, Three hundred boys are grow- 
ing one acre of corn each, 350 girls 
one-tenth of tomatoes each, and 210 
boys are growing one-eighth acre of 
potatoes each. The 150 garden con- 
testants have a garden of about one- 
sixtieth acre, 


Hay Crop Will Be Short—After five 
weeks of dry weather in Pittsylvania 
Co had a fine rain May 17. A fine sea- 
son for tobacco planting. Plants are 
plentiful. A full crop will be planted 
as farmers realized good ‘prices for the 
last crop. Corn is all planted and 
coming up well. Wheat is fairly good, 
also oats where sown in the fall. 
Spring sowing is poor. Hay crop will 
be short, Gardens are backward on 
account of dry weather; Distemper in 
horses is very bad. _ 

Potatoes Frozen—Fine weather now 
prevails in Roane Co except that it is 
too dry, causing injury especially to 
Heavy frosts 
occurred om May 11-12, which did 
much damage to fruit and garden veg- 
eables, Most corn is planted, and is 
coming-up well, Barly potatos were 
bitten by frost, and. fruit will be very 
searce. Sheep shearing is going on, 
but the wool market is not good. 
Lambs are doing well, and are con- 
tracted at 5 to 5%e p Ib. 

Good Strawberry Crop—Fruit is 
all killed in Putnam Co. We got the 
much needed rain May 21-23. Pas- 
ture and wheat were almost burned 
up, but the rains will bring them out. 
Some tobacco is being set. Nearly 
all corn has been planted. Potatoes 
look very wel, but bugs are bothering 


_them. Roads are being worked a lit- 


tle. Eggs are lic p doz, butter 23¢ 
p lb, young chickens 22c, hens 12e, 
Very good crop of strawberries. 

1 








“May 31, 1918 
New York Legislation 


The legislative session of 1918 
ended May 3, and below will be found 
a list of the bills relating to agricul- 


ture which was left in Gov Sulzer’s 
hands for approval or disapproval. 


All the bills must be disposed of one 
way or the other within 3U days from 
May 3. ~ <% 

Senate 233, appropriating $190,000 
for the purchase of land and erection 
ef buildings for the New York state 
school of agriculture on Long Island. 

Senate 709, adding a new article to 
the education law providing for the 
extension to rural communities of the 
facilities for high school education, 
including agriculture. s 

Assembly appropriating $100, - 
000 for an administration, library and 
demonstration building at the New 
York experiment st&tion. 

Assembly 572, establishing a state 
school of agriculture at Keuka col- 
lege and appropriating $5000 therefor. 

Assembly 1853, appropriating $348,- 
«#00 for the construction and equip- 
ment of buildings in connection with 
the college of agriculture at Cornell. 

Assembly 2039, appropriating $5000 
for an examination and report by the 
eommissioner of agriculture of all 
farm lands outside the forest preserve 
acquired by the state by tax sales and 
U SD F mortgage foreclosures. 

Assembly 426, appropriating $250,- 
000 for the .purchase of land and 
erection of buildings for the New 
York state college of forestry at Syra- 
euse university. 

Assembly 694, appropriating $40,000 
commission to 


» 
o——, 


for the conservation 

establish nurseries for the propaga- 
tion of trees and reforesting lands 
within the state. 

Assembly 940, appropriating $5000 
for an investigation by the state ex- 
periment station of the hop produc- 
tion and the diseases of hops. 


986, appropriating $30,- 
erection of a dairy build- 
ing and equipment, and a barn and 
equipment, for the Sehoharie school 
of agriculture at Cobleskill. 4 

Assembly 1470, appropriating $10,- 
000 for the purchase of a farm site 
for the antitoxin laboratories of the 
state department of health. 

Assembly 933, appropriating $3000 
for establishing a game farm in Ulster 
county. 

Senate 1647, appropriating $22,800 
for maintenance and improvement of 
buildings ofithe Schoharie state school 
of agriculture at Cobleskill. 

Assembly 19, appropriating $25,000 
ic and support of 


Assembly 
000 for the 


for the organization 
eounty farm bureaus, no bureau to 
receive more than $600 a year, and 
on condition- that the county super- 
visors shall raise at least MMU. 
Senate 1403, providing that the 
owner of animals condemned or 
slaughtered by the state shall be en- 
titled to interest on the amount due 
him after 30 days from the time the 


animals were slaughtered. 

Assembly 306, providing for a com- 
mission of public officials on _ sites, 
grounds and buildings for state chari- 


table institutions, In the past many 
ef the state institution sites have 
been poorly chosen, poor land has 


been purchased, and very high prices 


have been paid for additional land. 
In some cases the amount of land 
purchased is altogether too small; 


in other cases a large amount of land 
ef no agricultural value has been 
bought. At the present time several 
sites purchased for state institutions 
are lying idle. The proposed commis- 
sion, consisting of the fiscal super- 
visor of the state charities, the con- 
servation commissioner, an officer of 
the state board of charities, the state 
architect, the chairman of the finan- 
cial committees of the senate and 
assembly, and the commissioner of 
agriculture, would seem to be much 
better fitted to decide on definite plans 
and carry them to a successful issue, 
in the erection of state institutions, 
than half a dozen séts of men chosen 
at haphazard, with no specific knowl- 
edge of the state’s needs. 

None of the above bills have been 
acted upon by the governor at the 
date of the preparation of this list. 
The following bills have recently re- 
ceived the governor’s approval: 

By Senator Thomas, providing for 
the licensing of milk-gathering sta- 
tions by the commissioner of agricul- 
ture, the fee for which shall be $10. 
The commissioner has power to re- 
voke licenses. whenever he shall have 
reason to believe that the business 
of such stations is not being con- 
ducted in an honest manner. 

By Senator Argetsinger, authorizing 
the’ printing of additional copies of the 
Apple Book, the same-to be sold at 
cost price under direction of the com- 


missioner of agriculture; none for 
free distribution. 
By Senator Wheeler, empowering 


the commissioner of agriculture to in- 
vestigate and examine farm lands at 
the almshouse farms of the various 
counties, the purposes to which they 
are best adapted, and the crops which 
may be most profitably raised thereon; 
to give lectures and demonstrations 
at least once each -year at the alms- 
houses upon the: agricultural methods 





best 

munities. . 
Assemblyman Cole, a.nending 
the definition of adulterated milk. 
This law places milk produced and 


ble to the various com- 


kept in insanitary conditions under 
the operation of the present state 
adulterated milk law. It places the 


question of pure milk exactly where 
it belongs—in the department of ag- 
riculture; and under this bill, as soon 
as proper appropriations are made, 
the people of the state will be assured 


of an adequate and uniform supply 
of wholesome milk. 
By. Assemblyman Cole, an amend- 


ment to the general business law. It 
seeks to make the creation cf co- 
operative associations throughout the 
state both easy and safe. " 

By Assemblyman Cole, prohibiting 
the sale of cheddar cheese made from 
skimmed or .partially skimmed milk, 
unless it is branded with the words 
“skim-milk cheese,” If it contains 
3% of milk fat or over, it may be 
branded “medium skim-milk cheese,” 
or if it contains 18% of milk fat or 
over, it may be branded “special 
skim-milk cheese.” . 

By Assemblyman. Cole, the “com- 
mission merchants license bill.” This 
bill provides that all commission 
merchants shall apply to the commis- 
sioner of agriculture for a _ license 
each year, and shall file with the 
commissioner a bond for $3000 to 
insure the faithful performance of his 
duties as commission merchant, It 
establishes the principle that the com- 
mission merchant is agent and trustee 
for the consignor of farm produce, 
and, as such agent, is at all times 
responsible to such consignor for (an 
honest accounting of all transactions 
relating to the sale of farm produce 
on commission. 

By Assemblyman Daley, appropriat- 
ing $80,000 for constructing a poultry 
building on the state fair grounds at 
Syracuse. 


Cigar Leaf Tobacco Notes 


Weather conditions continue unfa- 
vorable for tobacco plants. Frosts 
aave been general throughout the cigar 
leaf territory. In most cases, growers 
have watched plants beds closely, and 
warm weather will see great activity. 
Edgerton, Wis, reports a few ware- 
houses doing some packing of last 
year’s crop, Wisconsin growers indi- 
eate their general satisfaction with 
last year’s returns by a slight increase 
in acreage this year. 

The national cigar leaf tobacco as- 
sociation held a rousing session at At- 
lanta City recently, which was well 
attended, except that western dele- 
gates were not numerous. The session 





went on record against the so-called 
“dock weight” law, also against <he 
enactment of tariff laws admitiing 


Philippine tobacco free of duty. 

Growers in Lancaster county, Pa, 
had a get-together meeting recently, 
when it was argued that the only way 
to get living prices for tobacco is 
through combination of forces. Con- 
siderable damage to plants.in the seed 
beds was reported. A few plants have 
been set. A smaller acreage is report- 
ed for 1913. 

Writing from Miami county, O, D. 


R. says the tobacco acreage will be 
reduced fully 10%. Unsatisfactory 
Sales last year and the hired help 
question are given as the cause. 


“Farmers in the tobacco union have to 
wait too long for returns, and we are 
looking ahead to better conditions.” 

Owing to cold weather, tobacco 
plants are making slow growth in 
Steuben county, N Y, writes one cor- 
respondent, Many complaints are 
heard of plants dying out in the seed 
bed. There is sure to be a shortage 
of plants. The acreage will be practi- 
cally the same as last year in the 
section. 

According to the returns of the in- 
ternal revenue collector, there were 
increased recipts on tobacco for April, 
1913. The aggregate value approxi- 
mated $2,689,388, as compared with 


$2,566,070 for April a year ago. The 
total revenue on all ‘tobacco in 
April this year approximated 


over $6,000,000, 

Those growers in Pa experimenting 
with Havana tobdcco are doing so 
moderately, planning on a_suflicient 
acreage of broadleaf to guarantee a 
seasonal average, The Lancaster coun- 
ty farm bureau, organized recently, is 
co-operating with growers in Lancas- 
ter. Co, assisting them in every way 
with the Havana experiments. There 
is every reason to believe the soil is 
adapted-to the growing of thin leaf. 
Quite a few farmers are substituting 
other crops for a portien of the to- 
bacco acreage, growing truck crops, 
such as cabbage, beans, potatoes, etc. 

Ohio Growers’ Views 


There will be no increase in tobacco 
acreage for 1913, Plants are somewhat 
backward, and transplanting will not 
likely commence before June 1, and 
| egg _not to any extent before 

une 10-15, This section does not plant 


wd 


over or 30% as much tobacco as it 
did 10 years ago, Reason, unsatisfac- 


— market.—[E. E. K., Wayne- 
ville, O. 
Soil condition all right; climatic 


/ 


" AMONG THE FARMERS 





conditions fair; some beds good, oth- 
ers small. Acreage very much re- 
duced. Some districts are substituting 
sweet corn almost entirely, as it 
proves about as profitable and much 
less labor.—[G. E. Riley, Lebanon, O. 


Eastern Live Stock Market 


At New York, Monday, 
Last week after Monday 
tinued very dull, declining 
Wednesday, but closing with a little 
better feeling, although trade was 
slow. Fat bulls eased off a small frac- 
tion, and fat cows 104 1l5c, with a very 
slow trade; bologna bulls and medium 
and common cows held up sirong, 
closing 10c higher. Calves were in 
active demand Wednesday, and tirm to 
25e higher; the market was very 
strong later and prices were further 
advanced strong Stic, with a very brisk 
demand, The selling range for the 
week was: Steers $7.10@8.60, oxen 
6.50@ 7.85, bulls 6@8.10, cows 3.50@ 7. 
veals 8$@11.50, culls 608, mixed calves 
8@9.50. Fresh cows and springers 
were quoted firm at 35@S85. 

Today there were 29 cars of cattle 
and 6414 calves on sale. Steers ruled 
firm at a general advance of 10c p 100 
lbs, bulls and medium and common 
cows were strong; good and choice fat 
cows 10@15c higher. Calves were in 
liberal supply, but with a brisk trade 
prices ruled firm to 25c higher; but- 
termilks were steady; all the stock 
was wanted. Steers averaging 1025 to 
1494 lbs sold at $8.15@8.75 p 100 Ibs, 
including 9 cars of Pa steers, 1025 to 
1494 lbs, at the range: 5 cars of O do, 
1138 to 1271 Ibs, 8.25@8.60, Bulls sold 
at 6G@S§, yearling bull 5.50, cows at 4@ 
6.65, veals 9@11.75, culls T7@8.50, 
mixed calves at 9.62%, buttermilks 
7.50, grassers 4.50@ 5.50, 

Sheep ruled steady after last Mon- 
day up to Friday and closed firm for 
top grades; lambs fell off 35c, and 
closed about steady at the decline: 
spring lambs weakened and on Wed- 
nesday prices were “We off from Mon, 
day’s top figures; the close was dull at 
50c further reduction. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep Ma@ 
6.12%, culls 3@3.50, lambs 7@S8, culNs 
5@6.10, spring lambs 8@10.50, culls 7, 
Today there were 1645 cars of stock 





May 26— 
steers con- 
10c on 





on sale. Sheep and lambs were both 
weak to a fraction lower; spring 


lambs were firm and a fraction higher 
than Saturday; the pens were cleared. 
Common to good ewes sold at 405.25 
p 100 lbs, mixed sheep and wethers at 
5.50@5.75, cull ewes and cull bucks 
2.50@3.50, common to good lambs 6.25 
@7.50, spring lambs 94 9.75. Top price 
for Va and W Va spring lambs $).75, 
Tenn do 9.50, N Y do 9 ° 
last Tuesday: 


Hogs advanced 1c 
prices were strong Wednesday, with 
some sales._10@15c higher; market 
weakened later, closing 10c lower. 


Heavy to light N Y and Pa hogs sold 
at $9@ 9.15 p 100 Ibs, roughs 7.50@ 
1.73, stags 4@7. About 2 cars on sale. 
The Horsé Market 

Trade was quiet last- week in the 
N Y horse market, but top grades firm 
with offerings rather limited; others 
slow and unchanged. Light drafters 
from 1400 lbs up were the best sellers 


at about $300@ 325 head, chunks 
1100 to 1300 lbs, 225@275, choice 


heavy draftres 350@400, fair to good 
second-hand horses 125@ 225. 








**LIKE MAGIC” 
New Food Makes Wonderful Changes 


When a man has suffered from dys- 
pepsia so many years:that he can’t 
remember when he had a natural ap- 
petite, and then hits on a way out of 
trouble he may be excused for saying 
“it acts like magic.” 

When it is a simple, wholesome 
food instead of any one of a large 
number of so. called remedits in the 
form of drugs, he is more than ever 
likely to feel as though a sort of mir- 
acle has been performed. 

A Chicago man, in the delight of 
restored digestion, puts it in this way: 

“Like magic, fittingly describes the 
manner in which Grape-Nuts relieved 
me of poor digestion, coated tongue 
and loss of appetite, of many years’ 
standing. 

“I tried about every medicine that 
was recommended to me, without re- 
lief. Then I tried Grape-Nuts on the 
Suggestion of a friend. By the time 
I had finished the fourth package, my 
stomach was all right, and for the 
past two months, T have been eating 
with a relish, anything set before me. 
That is something I had been unable 
to do previously for years. 

“I am stronger than ever and I con- 
sider the effects of Grape-Nuts on a 
weak stomach as something really 
wonderful. It builds up the entire 
body as well as the brain and nerves.” 
Name, given by the Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained im the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. . 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are gen true, and full of human 
interest. 






‘Maclewa' your stock and 





grain with a durable 








weather-proof roof 


Certain-teed 


(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed) 
Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 


It’s the best you can 
buy. Look for the 
Certain-teed label 
of quality and 15-- 
year wear guarantee 
on everyrolland crate 
of shingles. Ask your 
dealer for prices—he 
can save you money. 














Roofing 
*s largest 


Se Get Our New Book— 


The Wo: 


“Modern B: Ideas and Plans” —It would 
ordinarily sell for $1, but as it shows the various uses 

‘ertai . We will send it to you for 
25c—or you can get it FREE from your lumber, hard- 
ware or bui material dealer. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


York, Pa. E. St. Louis, 1. Marseilles, 
se San Francisco ema 
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This Engine s 
Pace for a Full 
Day’s Work 


Right on the job every second. High- 
est efficiency and reasonable price. 


STURDY JACK 2-H. P. 
engine will pump 2009 gallons for a cent— 
run a whole day on a gallon of fuel—will 
take an overload without heating or injury 
—actually the greatest engine value in the 
world and the best investment you 
cau make. Write for proof 
of these claims. 


MFG. CO. 
Dept, L, 
Warren, Pa. 






















PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
catalog of Keystone Drills, 
tells how, Sone oon trac- 
tion and portable. 
These 


MAKE BIG 











Buy Your Roofing Direct from the Factory 
A Roof that is Proof 
Against Wind, Lightning, Rain 


We manufacture the world’s best Steel Roofing in Roll 
Cap. Pressed standing seam and V crimp. Galvanizet 
Conductor Pipe Eave Trough and Fittings. It will 
pay you to send for catalog 7, and prices, Free. 


The Niles Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Niles, 0, 








Farm Manures 


By CHARLES E. THORNE’, 
Director of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


For the first time a truly American book om 
Farm Manures has been written. The motive 
back of this task has been to point out how 
unnecessary losses t'«t occur in the pro- 
duction and handling of animal manures may 
be avoided. In onder that the fundamental 
principles governing the use of manures may 
be clearly understood, a brief discussion is 
given of the origin, nature of .soils, the proc- 
esses that take place in the soil, in the con- 
version of its elements into forms available 
for plant nutrition and of the composition of 
farm crops and the effect of different fertil- 
izing elements on their growth. These funda- 
mentals are further illuminated by the results 
of a long continued field experiment in the 
case of fertilizing materials and lime. The 
author has measured the value of manure by 
means of crops produced for long periods of 
years and as compared with the increase pro- 
duced by chemical fertilizers under similar 
conditions. Other phases of the manure ques- 
tion are covered in the losses in the etable, 
barnyard and field, the methods of preventing 
such losses, ways of reinforcing“manure for 
most effective results, methods of applying, 
the crops upon which manures may be 
greatest advantage and the employment of 
catch crops and green manures. The 
is the life work of an experimenter and prac- 
tical farmer. It begins with study on the 
farm, followed by a*quarter of a century of 
large opportunity for®the testing out from the 
standpoint of the practical farmer, the scien- 
tific principies underlying the farmer's work. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 250 pages, Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


RR lying Dutchman 


sf At 


» 


Runs Easiest 
Lasts Longest 


Here are a few of the Spe- 
cial Features of this famous 
mower— 

Clutch is on high speed 
crank shaft 7? so that knife 
starts instan # tly when it is 
thrown into / action. 

Adjust able Carrying 
Spring } takes all unnec- 
essary \ weight off the Bar 
and puts \\ it on the wheels, 
thereby re ducing draft and 
increasing Qiieee= ena ae 
traction SS" 
power, 


out binding. 





tongue, insuring against accident. 


Flying 
Dutchman 
Hay Loader 


a» 


Adriance Mower 


Front and rear hinges 

of Coupling Frame.are in exact line, per- 

mitting Bar to move up and down freely with- 

The Adriance Cutter Bar always 

follows the ground, no matter how uneven it is. 
Cutter Bar may be securely folded over the 


Pawls and Ratchets are 
in plain sight and go sub- 
stantial that there is no 
danger of. being broken 
or lost. 

Forward Acting Foot 
Lever raises Bar easily 
with natural movement 
of the leg—without dan- 
ger to driver, 

Fa) Send for Special Adri- 
~™ ance Mower Book, 


One-Man Hay Loader 


Anyone can handle the Fly- 

ing Dutchman Hay Loader. 

It works on new principle 

that entirely does away with 

trouble-makingcams,drums, 

chains, sprockets, rope webs 

and gear wheels— nothing to 

get out of order. 

The long swinging pitmans 

get power direct from the axle, 
giving light draft and long life. 

Long slow stroke does not break 


the hay nor shake machine to pieces, 
Vielding deck effectually prevents clogging. 


Swath or Windrow handled without adjustment of any kind. 
It cannot warp, sag, rot or get out of shape. 


construction is all steel, 


Frame 


Two Tools at the Price of One 


Saves cost and storage of one tool. 


Take 


out one bolt, shift the gears and reverse 


the forks and in less than five minutes 


you change this Side Delivery Rake 
toa Hay Tedder, In eitherform 
a complete, substantial tool. 
With exception of the tongue 
it is built entirely of steel. 
Has simplest possible gearing 
—no chains being used. 


Look for the Flyi 
Dutchman er 


He will gladly show you any of 
the famous Flying Dutchman 
Line, which includes Moline 
Plows, Mandt Wagons, Low 
Down Manure Berenters. Moni- 


tor Double sg s, 
enney es, McDon- 
ald Pitless Scaies and mvs 
Adriance Harvesting , i 
~~~ cea the best "2® 
° 
Descriptive Booklet of any of the 
above mailed postpaid. Address Dept. 119 


Violine Plow Co.. 


Ni tattite 


Flying Dutchman 
Side Delivery Rake 
and Tedder 


A Rake all the time—a Tedder 
when you need it 





aE ERNE 
THE POTATO— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 


This book is destined to rank as a wanted 
upon Potato COulture. While 
— side has been emphasized, = 

‘ific part has not been neglected, and 

teen atekenten given is of value, both to 
and the student. Taken all in 

is the most complete, reliable and 

ever 


eeeeereereeee 


QRANGE JUDD MP ANY 
Ashland Bldg. 318 4th ye 














Fruit Baskets 
and Crates 
of all kinds. Write for 
free Circular and Price 
List. 

WEBSTER BASKET CO., 


Box 16, Webster, Monroe County, N. Y. 








BTC 
BARGAINS 
in Fence. 150 styles 
i3 cents per rod up. We pay 
Send for bargain fence} 
ook and sample to test—ALL FREE 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY) 
OerT. ji CLEVELAND, OHIO} 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





—Oate, 
1913 


Cash or -~Wheat—, --Corn-, 
Spot 

1913 1912 1913 1913 
Chicago 1.06 1.15% .56% .81's 55 
New York 1.13 1.23% 5 85 61% 
Boston . 7 3 40% 62. 
St Louis + 1.02 2 2 32 6% 
Toledo . 1,06 56% 
Minneapolis .. .91 SY 
Liverpot 1.10 





The somewhat wonderful prospects 
for the winter wheat crop have not 
been fully reflected in the price of 
wheat in the large markets the past 
fortnight or more. Each day of late 
seems to add to the prospects of a 
record-breaking winter wheat crop. 
There have been complaints of lack 
of moisture in scattered sections, of 
course, but from the territory at large 
only the most glowing accounts are 
received, Rain was in abundance and 
timely in the west and northwest, and 
the same assurance of a good wheat 
crop in the southwest is received. The 
news from Kan is continually painted 
rosy, a few complaints of chinch bugs 
damage are received, but these are not 
at all distressing. 

The price of cash wheat, also for fu- 
ture delivery, took an upward trend 
last week, advancing 1@2c p bu. May 
wheat Dae at 90@92c p bu, July 88% 
7 DOV and Sept at 8S@ 89 16 ¢. Mill- 
demand for wheat has been mod- 
erate, and No 2 spring sold at Sv@ 
Nitec, No 2 hard winter 90@¥YI1c, No 
3 red 98c @ $1.02 

The new corn crop has generally 
been seeded under favorable soil and 
moisture conditions. Rains have been 
reported throughout the corn belt of 
late, giving the crop a good start. 
There is a liberal reserve of the old 
crop and thus the report of the mar- 
ket is confined largely to speculative 
influences, May corn adcanved again 
lightly, selling at S6@dic, July 
within about the same range, with 
Sept at 36%@: o8e, uy store 
D6 G D7 we. 


No 2 in 

With the rains frequent in 
states of surplus oats production, the 
market has recovered from its fear 
of oats obtaining a por start, and the 
recent lowering of prices has been 
retrieved. May oats sold at 38% @ 
39¢ p bu, July 36% @37 ee, Se spt 35@ 
37c, standard oats in store 39@ 39% ec, 

Transactions in rye have recently 
ben at 62@63c on track for No 2, 
with No 8 —— at S8S@6le. De- 
mand is only limited and offerings are 
light, 

Trading has been a little more brisk 
in barley, good quality selling at 58@ 
63ce p bu and plum, bright, fcy malt- 
ing barley quotable at 6G7@68c, feed- 
ing grades 48@50Uc, screening 24 @ 42c. 

No new developments have ap- 
peared in the field seed situation, 
some timothy has been moved on the 
basis of about 4c p lb for prime qual- 
ity. Clover is inactive at $12@16 for 
good to choice red clover. Flaxseed 
continues about steady. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumer an advance is usually se- 
eured, 


the 


Eggs 

At New York, the market has been 
quiet, with exceptionally fancy quali- 
ties not overplentiful, and fairly well 
sustained. There is also fair call for 
good value cheap eggs, but buyers are 
more particular in their selections, so 
that the average of sales has been 
slightly lower. . Near by white eggs 
are not overplentiful, and _ strictly 
fey egs hold firm, but many of the of- 
ferings lack the quality necessary, 
and remain at top quotations. Fresh- 
gathered are quoted up to iéc p doz, 
state and near by hennery white up 
to 25c, 

Fresh Fruits 

The total commercial movements of 
apples from producing regions during 
1912 was 30,443,814 bus, according to 
the department of agriculture’s report. 
Pumper crops in Mich, Mo and Ark 
outweighed the decrease in O, Ind and 
lll. The quantity shipped from the 
central states was 12,504,000 bus, an 
increase of 58% over 1911. 

At New York, strawberries have 
been in heavy supply and poor con- 
dition; peaches light, but generally 
poor. Some cherries have begun to 
come in. Muskmelons sell well when 
ripe and of uniform size. Florida 
peaches were quoted up to $2.50 p 
carrier, cherries up to 15e p qt, straw- 
berries up to 10c, muskmelons up to 
4 p cra, watermelons 60 p 100. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market is gener- 
ally dull, with liberal offerings. Tim- 
ethy hay, large bales, quoted up to 
£21.50 p ton, clover, light mixed, 20, 
straight rye straw 26, No 1 oats 12. 

At Boston, supply of best grade hay 
and straw is light and prices firm. 
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There is an oversupply of medium and 
low grade hay. Rye straw is scarce, 
Choice timothy is quoted up to #2; p 
ton, clover mixed 16.50, prime rye 
straw 2c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, western spring 
$20.75 p ton, standard middlin; 
red dog to arrive 28.10; grits 1./i8 
100 lbs, flakes 1.70, brewers’ meai 

Potatoes 

At New York, the demand for rew 
potatoes has been moderate, ith 
prices slightly lower. Old potatoes 
have been in light supply and fi:m; 
eweet potatoes dragging. Florida 
white are quoted at $4@5 p bbl, other 
southern white 3.74@4.50, N Y and 
western 2.40@ 2.45 p 168-lb bag, sweets 
1.25@1.65 p bskt. 

At Boston, receipts of 
been light, with values 
gradually. Old potatoes quoted 
$1.75 p 2-bu bag. 

Poultry 

At New York, the market for fresh- 
killed fowls has been slow. Live poul- 
try business has been completely tied 
up with an accumulation of 51 cars 
on railroad track. Fresh-killed tur- 
keys are quoted up to 1¥9c p lb, broil- 
ers 32c, southern fowls, dry picked 
Ie, frozen turkeys 18@ 2c, broilers 
22@28e, roasting chickens 17@22e, 
fryers i6@ 19¢ 

At Boston, supplies have been ample 
for generally dull market, and the 
majority of offerings are of very or- 
dinary quality. Northern and eastern 
fresh killed fowls quoted up to 2le p 
lb, near by broilers 34c, western iced- 
packed fowls 1%c, turkeys 18@ 20c, live 
fowls lic, broilers 2tc, old roosters lic, 

Onions 

Plans are under way for a reorgan- 
ization of the national onion growers’ 
assn, which has been in a comatose 
ftate for the past two seasons, The ob- 
ject will be to secure a uniform system 
inspection, a uniform standard of 
weights and measures, a closer grad- 
ing of onions, and general .improve- 
ment in seeds and set. The proposed 
tariff cutting: is given as the reason for 
a closer alliance among onion grow- 
ers. A meeting will be called in the 
near future at Ft Wayne, Ind, by Pres 
F, C. Ort of Churubusco, Ind. 

Receipts of Tex onions have been 
heavy and liberal accumulations have 
been carried over on the docks and 
in stores. The demand on the whole 
has been quite satisfactory, but much 
of the stock began to sprout and 
soften, causing a weaker feeling and 
slightly lower prices. The finest yel- 
low sold mainly at 75 @S80c, and long 
lines were sold at from 60@70c, Texas 
white onions were more plentiful, and 
sold at $1@1.50. Bermuda onions held 
firm at 90c@1.10 p cra. 

Vegetables 

At New York, most vegetables have 
been in plentiful supply, with prices 
ruling lower. Asparagus is quoted up 
to $3.50 p doz bchs for green and 2.75 
for white, Fla beans $1.25 p bskt, 
$3, southern beets $2 p 100 bchs, car- 
rots $3, cabbages 50c @$1 p cra, peas 
up to 50 p %-bbl bskt, near by 
$1.25 p "100 behs, rhubarb $1, spinacn 
enc $1 p bbl, Fla tomatoes up to 
$2.25 p carrier, 


potatoes have 
advancing 
up to 


v. a 


—Jd 
Wool 

In the west wool is being taken 
slowly, and in many instances grow- 
ers have arranged te ship.on con- 
signment. In Utah the new clip is 
being well taken up. In Nev, many 
growers are consigning. In Ore, some 
fine wools have moved at 11@13c p 
lb. Shearing has started in Ida and 
Tex, but the wool has been allowed 
to accumulate considerably. In the 
fleece wool section dealers are offer- 
ing as high as 17@18e for medium 
grades, but the fact that some mills 
have previously offered more has nrade 
growers unwilling to accept. that 
price. In Mont, new wool is coming 
in at around 20c for clear, 4% and 
blood, the market being very un- 
settled. On the Boston market, manu- 
facturers have not altered their con- 
servative policy, and are buying just 
as little new wool as they can. The 
market is dull and flat. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMEBIES 

New 2 ork Boston Chicago 
1913.. 28 29 28 
1912.. 28 
1911. 22 29 
1910.. 39 


iied 


22 @ 23 27 
2 20@21 
28 @ 29 27% 
Butter 

At New York, consumptive demand 
is falling considerably behind receipts, 
and there is little disposition to store 
butter, as operators believe quality in 
the immediate future will be much 
better. The market generally has been 
weak, receivers offering fcy grades at 
28%e p lb, and doing some business, 
but the price was shaded frequently; 
emy extra 28\%¢c, firsts 28c, N ¥ _dairy 
in tubs 27@28c, process extra 27 %c. 

At Elgin, most sales of cmy tub 
were at 27c p lb. 

At Chicago, the market has been 
quiet, wtih local consumption absorb- 
ing a good share of the recipts. Re- 
ceivers, however, do not find enough 
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buyers to take up all arrivals. Nearly 
all the business is in the undergrades, 
firsts and seconds, and demand is not 
urgent on any grade. Creamery extras 
are quoted at 28c p lb, extra firsts 
to grade 90 points and better, 27%c, 
firsts 26%c. Dairy is in fair demand, 
with receipts light, and extras sal- 
able at 26c, firsts 25c. 
Cheese 

At New York, the market has been 
firmer with arrival of full grass 
cheese. A few sales of finest colored 
have been at 13%c p Ib, but the bulk 
of the business is between 15% and 
13%c. White cheese is very scarce. 

At Cuba, N Y, 915 bxs at 13%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, the demand is moderate 
and aggregate business not large, 
twins at 12%c p Ib, daisies 13% @14c, 
young America 14@14%c, longhorn 
13 ly @ l4c. 

At Albany, 
dairy 29c. 

At Columbus, cmy 3lc, dairy 19c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 31%c, dairy 24c. 

At Buffalo, ecmy 3ic, dairy 7c. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 32c, dairy 22c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy vec, dairy 2Ac. 

At Syracuse, dairy 335c. 

At Pittsburgh, cmy 85 %e, dairy 29c 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


-—Cattle—, 

1913 1912 

Chicago $8.90 $9.40 
New York .... 50 3.65 
Buffalo ....... 60 «9.00 
Kansas City .. 5 869.00 
Pittsburg ; 8.90 


cemy butter 3lc p Ib, 





Hose, 7-Bheep—, 

1913 1912 1913 1912 
$8.70 $7 6 $6.15 
9.900 8.10 6.50 
8.30 8.20 6.00 
6.25 


8.40 7.95 
8.80 8.20 5.75 


Per 100 lbs 





At Chicago, the market is receiving 
its full quota of good to choice steers 
as well as plain grades, and with a big 
share of the well-fed grades running 
much heavier in weight than was the 
case a year ago, it is plainly an over- 
supply which is keeping prices down 
below the 9c figure. Up to late in May 
it had been nearly a month _§ since 
prices had touched $9 p 100 lbs at 
Chicago, and predictions are not very 
free that figures will again in the near 
future advance to this level. 

Hogs continue to sell at Chicag» 
below the $9 mark, and up to late in 
May highest quotation for a month or 
more was about 8.75 p 100 lbs. Pack- 
ers seem to be of the opinion that it 
is best to purchase hogs while they 
have a choice, to get them at a com- 
paratively low figure. They buy hogs 
freely at S%c, and not infrequentl7z 
secure ther.. close to the 8c mark, es- 
pecially the heavy kinds. 

In the lamb market the springer 
season opened at 9@9%c p lb at Chi- 
cago, coming in from Ky. The 
Colorado season has about closed on 
lambs, clippers recently selling at 
about $7.65 for the top, with wooled 
lambs up to 8.50. The bulk of sheep 
arriving are quoted at 5.50@6, with a 
possible 4 around 6.15. Lambs sell 
at 6.750.7.50 for the bulk, with best 
arriving topping 8.50. 

At Buffalo, cattle rece ipts numbered 
8125 head, with prices 154 20c lower on 
heavy cattle; other grades steady. 
Prime heavy were quoted up to $8.30 
p 100 lbs, choice to fey yearlings 8.25@ 
8.75, butcher steers 6.75@8, butcher 
cows 4.50@7,25, choice to fcy yearling 
heifers 7.25 @ 8.25, selected feeders 
6.75 @7.75, stock bulls 5.50@6. Hog 
receipts number 16,000, with prices 
generally 10c higher p 100 lbs on all 
grades. Heavy were quoted up to 
8.75@9, medium S.S0@9, mixed 8.85 
@9.05, Yorkers 8.854%, pigs S.90@ 
9.05. About 15,000 sheep and lambs 
were received, with prices generally 
lower. Top quotations 7.25 @7.50. 
The market for was strong, 
with wethers quoted up to 6.25, ewes 
5.75 and yearlings 6.50. 


these 


sheep 


OHIO—At Columbus. corn 65¢ p 
bu, oats 4ic, bran $24 p ton, mid- 
dlings 26, timethy hay 12.50, steers 
6@8c p lb, veal calves Yc, hogs 8% @ 
8% c, eggs 20c p doz, fowls isc p Ib, 
potatoes 1 p bu. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat $1.08 
Pp bu, No 2 white corn-62%c, No 3 
yellow 8c, No 2 white oats 42%c 
timothy hay 16.50 p ton, barley 40@ 
83c p bu, rye G4c, unwashed combing 
and Delaine wool 20@22c p ib, pota- 
toes 55c p bu, rhubarb 12@15c p 
doz, turnips 50c p bbl, parsnips 1.25, 
spinach 1.75, hogs S%c p Ib, cattle 
T@s8\%c, sheep 4@5\c, lambs 6@ 10c, 
calves 5% @9%e, - 

At Cleveland, potatoes S0c p bu, 
beets and carrots 60c p-doz bchs, as- 
paragus 75c@$1, radishes 12@20c, 
rhubarb 15c, No 2 red wheat 1.11 p 
bu, No 3 yellow corn 62%c, oats 43c, 
timothy hay 15 p ton, medium un- 
washed wool 1Sc p ib, hogs 8% @8\(c, 
clipped lambs 5@7\c, clipped sheep 
3@5%c, calves 6@10c, steers T7@S\c 
heifers 6@7T%c. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 65c 
p bu, oats 44c, bran 2 p ton, linseed 
meal 32. middlings 27, timothy hay 
19, veal calves 6% @7T%ec p th, 
17c, eggs 23c p doz, potatoes 
bbl, turnips 1.25, carrots 3 p 100 bchs, 
beets 4, radishes 1.25, asparagus 19. 
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Sharpe to Syracuse 


John C. Sharpe of Bilairstown, N J, 
writes that his consignment to the 
breeders’ consignment sale consisis of 
27 head chosen from a herd of 130. It 
is the purpose of the consignors to 
make the June sale the greatest in the 
history of American sales. Among the 
number are three A R O daughters of 
Sir Waldorf Lad, who is the best son 
of Johanna Rue 3d’s Lad. Four daugh- 
ters of Sir Prilly Walker. Two are 
two-year-olds wtth good A R O records; 
the other two have not yet freshened. 
One heifer calf, Sire King Hengerveld 
Homestead Fayne Dam, a daughter of 
Sir Prilly Walker. Four heifer calves 
about eight months old. One splendid 
bull calf about six months of age. His 
sire is King Hengerveld Homestead 
Payne, and his dam is Matilda Alverta 
Rose, a heifer who made 23.8 pounds of 
butter at three years and two days of 
age. All of the others are great A R 
O heifers and cows. Among them, Jo- 
hanna Creamelle Fayne, a daughter of 
King Fayne Segis, and thus a daughter 
of King Segis and Grace Fayne 2d 
Homestead, the first 35-pound cow the 
world ever produced. Joanna Cremelle 
Fayne has a record of 23.6 pounds of 
butter in seven days at 23 months of 
ge, the world’s record. Her breeding 
and record taken together, she is prob- 


ably the best heifer ever offered in pub- 
She is a wonderful producer.— 


die sale. 
(BE. A. H 


Has Good Ones to Offer 


Wing R. Smith of Syracuse, N Y, 
writes: While I have only a few to 
offer to the consignment sale of Hol- 
Steins to be held here June 5-6, they 
are nice and I hope will please the pub- 
lic eye. Of the bunch I am to offer 
Pontiac Julip is a large, handsome cow, 
now in test. She is sired by Pontiac 
Sadie Julip, a grandson of Mercedes 
Julip’s Pietertje, 29.4 pounds of butter 
in seven days, and Sadie Vale Concor- 
dia, 30.6 pounds in seven days, while 
the dam, Pontiac De Vries, is a daughter 
of the great Hengerveld De Kol, one of, 
if not the greatest sire of the breed. 
Pontiac De Vries has a record of only 
17 pounds but she tested 4%, fat. She 
has two tested daughters and back is a 
long line of well-bred ancestry, all of 
which would give value to the animal 
to be sold. 

Katie McKean Hengerveld is sired by 
a son of Pietertje Hengerveld Count 
De Kol, one of the recognized leading 
sires. She is an A R O heifer three 
years old, large and handsome, and any- 
one who gets her will get a show ani- 
mal and a good one. 

We expect to have a banner sale and 
hope our friends and those who are not 
acquainted with us will come and see 
what we have to offer and they will in- 
deed be critical if they cannot find what 
they want in all those that are offered. 
[E. H 


Public Sale of Ayrshires 


One of the coming important sales 
will be that of the New England Ayr- 
shire club, which will hold their fifth 
annual sale on Wednesday, June 18, at 
the New England fair grounds at Wor- 
cester, Mass. This is bound to be one 
of the banner sales, and I think one 
of the best Ayrshire sales of the sea- 
son, Branford farms are consigning 
40 head, headed by the famous bull, 
Nether Craig Spicy Sam, the bull for 
which they paid $1500. and who was 
champion of Scotland in 1906, 1907 and 
1909, and was grand champion of sev- 
eral fairs in the United States in 1912. 
This consignment alone should be worth 
going to see. Among the other impor- 
tant consignments is that of Guy D. 
Powers & Son of Massena, N Y, who 
are consigning their entire herd. With 
a few exceptions these are all imported. 
George R. Wales of Beverly, Mass, con- 
signs five head, and Lotus Fields of 
West Berlin, Vt. the home of the world’s 
record cow, Jean Armour, who made 
over 22,000 pounds of milk in a year, 
consigns 16 head. Strathglass farm of 
Port Chester, N Y, consigns 10 head. 
M. 8S. Lockwood of Bridgewater, N H, 
consigns eight, and W. E. Brigham of 
Shrewsbury, Mass, five head Leander 
F. Herrick, who is the sales manager, 
writes that they have been making every 
effort to make this a quality sale, that 
every animal in this sale would be of 
good type and individuality and all 
profitable dairy animals, and he thinks 
that this aim has been realized. Those 
wishing to get in touch with some of 
the best bred Ayrshires to be exhibited 
in this country should write Mr Her- 
rick at once, mentioning American Agri- 
culturist for catalog. The book is very 
interesting and very instructive, as it 
will illustrate all of the most prominent 
and greatest producing families of the 
breed.—{E. A. H. 


Holsteins with a Guarantee 


Stevens Brothers’ company’s consign- 
ment to the June sale comprises 40 cows 
and heifers and two bulls, both sons of 
King of the Pontiacs and from daughters 
of Hengerveld De Kol. One is a year- 
ling bull from Pontiac Asia, 26 pounds 
of butter in seven days, also 17,963 
pounds milk, 742 pounds butter in 336 
days’ semiofficial test, dropping another 
calf before the year was up. The other 
is a four-year-old bull King Pontiac 
Premier, one of the best individuals ever 
led into a sale ring. His dam produced 
18.8 pounds butter in seven days at 32 
months old, and her dam made 29.6 
pounds butter in seven days at full age. 
The get of King Pontiac Premier show 
great promise, and anyone desiring a 





buM for heavy service cannot do bette 
than secure him. Stevens Brothers’ 
company guarantee every animal sold 
as being bred to their King of the Pon- 
tiacs to be with calf; if they cannot be 
got with calf by the King, Stevens 
Brothers’ company will return the pur- 
chase price. Choice cows and heifers of 
remarkable breeding, daughters of some 
of the most famous sires known in Hol- 
stein history, A O cows with high 
records, and backed by producing an- 
cestry, and heifers from large record 
cows, some of them bred to Spring Farm 
King Pontiac, whose dam made 37.5 
pounds butter in seven days, and who is 
the best son of King of the Pontiacs, 
make up a consignment of excellent 
quality. The caliber 


of Brookside herd 
can be told from the fact that their 
consignment to the Hastings’ sale last 
April averaged over $1000. 


Hartshorn Holsteins at Syracuse 


A. A. Hartshorn, proprietor of the 
amitien stock farms of Hamilton, 
. has consigned 15 head of choice 
seaman to the Syracuse sate, to be held 
June 5-6. Among the number are two 
bulls. whose seven nearest dams average 
31 pounds of butter for seven days. Six 
of these dams have 30-day records of 
over 126 pounds each. The dam of one 
of these bulls is Lottie Walker Spof- 
ford who, as a four-year-old, had a 
seven-day record of 32.5 pounds of but- 
ter and a 30-day record of over 120 
pounds. Among the animals to be of- 
fered are: Belle Segis, with a record 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part 
advertisement and each initial or a wmumber counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
acivertisement must have address on, as We cannot 
forward replies sent @ this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as @ large one 

THE’RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange advertising 
is only six cents a word each insertion. 
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STOCK 


Early 
Summer 


SEEDS AND NURSERY 


1,000,000 ALL HEAD EARLY, Succession, 
Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Early 
Dutch and Wakefield cabbage plants £1.40 per 
5000 $6.50 (After June Ist, $1 per 1000, 5000 
Re-roote cabbage plants $3 per 1000. 300,000 
Langdon's Earliana and Chalk’s Jewel cold frame 
tomate plants $2.50 per L000 Matchless and Stone 
$1.80. 200,000 sweet potato plants $2 per 1000. Let- 
tuce and beets $1.40. ‘Transplanted FEarliana, Suc- 
cess, Red Rock and Stone tomatoes and transplanted 
Ruby King and Chinese Giant peppers and celery 
$4.50 per 1000. Potted egg plants and potted Earliana 
tomato plants $2.25 per 1000. are plants of great 
vitality. Ast free. We do not have cheap plants. 
en get those of the cheap man. That is what you 
ay sure you will get. F. W. ROCHELLE & 
SONS (Vegetable plants exclusively 15 years), Ches- 
ter, N 





TOMATO, SWEET POTATO, cabbage, ili 
flower plants; leading varieties; large or small ‘ots; 
prices low. Catalog free Any of the above posat- 
paid, 60c hundred. Pepper and egg plants 2¢ each 
HAKRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg. N Y¥ 


FOR SALE—Cow peas $2. A — $2. 


beans $2.25 and $2.75 
$4 bushel. JOSEPH E. WHOL LAND. 


nut St, Milford, Del. 


celery, ¢ 





#4 hel Soy 
seed 
Wal- 


"lover 
Os South 





CABBAGE—Lettuce $1 per 1000. am. Sweet 
potatoes $1.50 per 1000. Cau)jitlower, pers $2 
1000. Send for price list. J. CG SC HMIDT 

Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. all 
northern grown $2.50 thousand 
HARRY L. SQUIRES. Remsenburg, 


MAOHINERY 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for caftie, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use, booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufacturer 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





lea ding 
Cats slo 
= Y 


ariet ies 
free 








BABY CHICKS. Single Comb Enete i afd Reds, 
White Rocks 008 Wyandottes. $15 00 White 
Pekin and ‘ian Runner Ducklings, Me each. 
TAYLOR'S POU JTRY YARDS,, Box A, Lyons, N ¥ 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 15 for $1. $5 
per hundred. White Wyandotte eges $4 per 190. Un- 
limited range. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewaristown. Pa 


STRONG BABY CHICKS—tLeghorns, Reds,. Rocks 
from thoroughbred range stock. Delivery guaranteed 
Cireular. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N Y 


LIGHT BRAHMAS EXCLUSIVELY —Selecied eggs. 
18 $1, 100 $5. Hardy, Somat stock. HAY- 
STACK MOUNTAIN FARM, Norfolk. 


Rocks, REDs, WYANDOTTES, ‘Ganeton, We 
orcas. Egas Tic Leghorn Se set. Chicks Ge. 
MAPELINE FARM 86, Mantius, N Y¥. 

RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Keller- 
strass White ton eggs. Wrile SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 

INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS, pure fawn 
white, prolific layers, $1 per 13. WM KET 
Cohocton, N Y. 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEY EGGS half. price 
balance $2 eleven. F. I. MORSE, Hancock, 
Vt. 




















and 
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BARRED ROCK CHICKS 9-l0c. JOHN PETER- 
SON, Lake George, N Y. 





INDIAN Soe Sores. 100 eggs $4. WALLEN 


BROS, Harvey 





* (3) 700 


LIVE STOCK 


1 CAR LOAD FRESH COWS, I car load fall cows, 
1 car load 1 and 2 year old heifers. All grade Hol- 
seis at reasonable prices. JAMES CHAMBERS, "y 

es! 


, 





REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, _ erations, = 
ter Whites; ell ages, mated, not akin. Bred sow 
service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON. 
Cochrauville, Pa. 


GOOD FAMILY COW 
particulars, breed, age 
WOOLWORTH, Castieton 





WANTED. Address with 
location and price, C. C. 
on Hudson, N Y. 

registered, 
Schoharie, 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Masterpiece blood k 
N Y. 


seven dollars, 
ARMSTRONG, 





FOUR THOROUGHBRED large Yorkshire bear 
$10 each. CLOVERDALE FARM, Charlotte, N 


LARGE ENGIASH YORKSHIRES 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, 
JERSEY PIGS, 
West Chester, I 





Cheice stock al 
Cattaraugus, N Y. 





DUROC 
BRINTON 


extra nice, $5. HUGH 
"a 





DOGS 
POODLES, Pomeranians, $12 up; 
Foxterriers, Bullterriers, Bulldogs, St Bernards, Col- 
lies; every variety: state wants. AMERICAN KEN« 
NELS, 113 East %&h St, New York City 


—— COLLIE PUPPIES, 
Ulysses, Pa. 


TOY WHITE 





heelers, JORL GROVER, 





COLLIES. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


LACES—Write 
of real laces 
Y. Brooklyn, N 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government 
Positions. $60 to 9100 month to commence. Vaca- 
tions, Steady work. Over .000 appointments this 
year. Parcel post requires several thousand. Influence 
unnecessary Write immediately for free list of 
positions FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept © 19, 
Rochester, N Y 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for mm ome and generous pay, lifetime em- 
ployment. us sk for booklet 8-822 No obligation, 
KARL HOPKINS Washington, D C. 





beautiful assortment 
BOX 24, Station 


for our 
astonishing 


today 
*rices 
Y 














tells of about 300,000 





WANTED—Single man for general 

Must be good miiker and teamster. Only , in- 
dustrious men need apply Reference wired. Ad- 
dress SUPERINTENDENT HARTWOOD CLUB, Hart- 

weed, Sullivan Co, N Y. 

WANTED A “young man n for 
in Argentine Republic 
ing and breeding pure 
PRUCE, 1050 Amsterdam 


WANTED- general farm work. Must be 
good milker and teamster. Wages $39 and board. 
L. E. PALMER, R PD 2, Richfield Springs, N ¥ 


WANTED—Postal clerks, 
to commence. Apply 
STITUTE, Dept 0 19, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM 
men, both with and without 
wish to work on farms if you need a good steady, 
sober mrn, write for order blank. Ours fs a philan- 
thropic organization making no — Ed * Re gn or 
employee. Our object is the encoura of farming 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICUT U LTU RAL 80- 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue. New York City 


AGENTS 


YOUNG MAN-—Would you accent 
tailor made suit just for showing It 
or a slip-on rainceat without cost? 

y for a little spare time? 
stendy job? Write 

es and this 
COMPANY, 


government position 
Experienced in feeding. tear- 
bred pits. DR WALTER 
Ave, New York 





Man for 





mail 
immediately 
Rochester, 


carriers. $65 month 
Ss eters IN- 





HELP? We have young 
ferming experience, whe 





and wear a fine 
to your frienda, 
Could you use $5 
Perhaps we can offer 
at once and get beautiful 
wonverful offer. BANNER 


styles 
TATLORING Dept 356. Chicago 





AGENTS 
Cleans 
demand 
CO, 1653 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$1600 CASH NEEDED, 186 acres, 20 cows, 
ry Big money-maker splendidly located in famous 
New York dairy county where datry products bring 
$4.800.000 yearly; everything complete. including fine 
vwrd of 20 cows, pair horses, wagons. farm machinery, 
dairy utensils, ete: smooth fields cut 75 tens 
hay brook-watered pasture tor 40 cows: some wood: 
1600 apple 800 sugar maples 10-room =house, 
big barn milk house; only two miles to KR R 
station station, high school, ete. Owner has 
made money, now buying larger farm. If taken now 
responsible man gets everything for $5900 with cash 
peyment -of only $1600, balance remaining on 
terms Full details, traveling directions, etc 

9, “Strout’s Farm Catalog 36," just out, write today 
for free o Kk. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Ration j West 34th St and 150 Nassau St, 
ew 


New @utomatic curry — 
time. No clogging 
THOMAS come 


$24 a week 
horse in half the 
Rig profits Free sample 
Third St, Dayton, O 








mi: vchin- 


tools 


York. 





250-ACRE FARM $3900, 1000 APPLE TREES 
Big apple orchard should mean income of thousands 
of dolines yearly; in addition 1000 sugar maples, 2000 
rds wood, 100,000 ft timber (more than enough to 
Pay purchase price) 45 acres machine-worked fields. 
pasture for 50 cows: cream sold at 
schools; mail delivered; only four miles 
station 1f-room house, two big barns. 
poultry house, other buiidings; fine view 
country: woman owner cannot care for it; if taken 
cows and all machinery will be threwn in; 
goes for $2906, easy terms, Further tnfor- 
regarding this and a 140-acre riverside farm 
£1200, page 87, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 36,” 
out, write teday for free copy 
FARM AGENCY. Station 1096, 47 ath St and 
150 Nassau St, New York 


of beautiful 


West 





Run 
Fruit 


FRUIT TREES, 10 acres equipped, $3306. 
and sweet potatoes will insure a good income 
perfectly adapted to beth; 300 pear trees, 
trees, some apples, other pg 
potato house with capacity of 500 harrels; +" 
residence, good barn, paeultry house, cevera! 
buildings; within one mile of shipping station; family 
Plane necessitate quick sale: if taken now plows, har- 
rows, machinery, tools and flock of poultry wili he 
thrown in; everything goes for $3300, easy terme. 
Photograph of residence and some of the land with 
traveling directions to see this and at! her good forma, 
“Strout’s Farm Catalog 36,"" just out, write 
free « A. STROUT FARM 
Station West 34th St, me 
New 


opy 
1096, 47 
Nassau St, 


SEVENTEEN 
choice Holstein cows, 





THOUSAND buys 275 acres. fAfiy 
werth five thousand. Buildings 
worth ten thousand. Fodder. tools. k averages 
over six thousand yearly. Easy terms. Free catales. 
FARMERS BANK, Springville. N ¥ : 


1 EXCHANGE CITY PROPERTY bringing reutal 
seven bundr lars yearly for well timbered farm 
or timber io healthy locality. G. B. WIKRBON, 
Eimira, N Y¥. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD DAIRY FARM ia 
Trumbull county, Ohio? Worth the money asked, 
Write L. ABELL, Cortland, 0. . 


FARM oro SALE—106 « good condition, 
and cr i sefi at sacrifice. VERETY 
Newfield, N “ 














710 {14} * 


of 31,8 pounds; Alice Coin Pietertje, 
with a record of 29 pounds at four 
years; Bertha Hamilton Gelsche, 28 
pounds at five years; Polly Walker, 26.7 
pounds at four years, and Mildred 
Walker 2d, 25 pounds at three years, 
Mr Hartshorn will offer also a yearling 
heifer, whose five nearest dams have 
records averaging over 30 pounds,— 


Heager’s Sale of Holsteins 


Following the T. E. Getzelman sale 
ame the sale of R. BE. Heager of Algon- 
quin, All those desiring to leave Hamp- 
shire on the night of the Getzelman 
sale were accommodated as arrange- 
ments had been made to have automo- 
biles there for their transpertation to 
Algonquin. Needless to say that tie 
party that left Syracuse on a special 
train on Saturday night to attend tir 
. ales, comprising Stevens Brothers of 
Liverpool, N Floyd Stevens of La- 
ma, N Y. E. M. Stanton of New Wood- 
oy. EB. A Vandervort of Sid- 
’. Brown of West Win- 
Leach of Cortland, N Y, 
‘hes N Y, Ezra Hol- 
Kelley of Syra- 
ye E. A. Hutchins nade 
tri and that evening were quar- 
in the Morton house of Algonquin. 
next morning all were on hand 
ight : Haeger’s saie pa- 
ilion. ile there were 187 ani- 
1als l tal of $55,2€0, or an 
verage of nearly $296 a head, 
Guernsey Sale Averages £307 
The sale of Guernsevs held at Manor 
farm at Villa Nova, Pa, by Frederick 
. Phillips was a great success, It 
was under the able management 
Leander F. Herrick of Worcester, Mass, 
ssisted by Col Bain and Col Lawrence. 
A total of 99 head was sold, which 
os luded calves a ey everything and 
foidy a total of ),384, or an average 
f $: a head * “es heaviest buyer of 
Me ei A was the Branford farms of 
iroton, Ct, most of the high-class indi- 
iduals going to their place. Tliey were 
epresented by Mr Fletcher and Mi 
auncey. id 


Sse 


Sale of Holsteins 


il sale of T. E. Getz 
mpshire, Ill, on May & 
success even through 
the weather was forbidding. The auc- 
tioneers, Messrs Kelly, Heager& Mack, 
sold 88 head at a total of $38,975, or an 
average of $473. There were 77 females 
eold for a total of $30,675, or an av- 
3 There were 11 males 

$8300, or an average 
islehags animal sold 

Pontiac Boon Lilith, purchased 

. Brown & Son of West Winfield, 
N Y, at $4500. 


Getzelman’s 
* The first annu: 
man held at Ha 
was a pronounced 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


Rhode Island Red Chicks 


Both Combs, from strong, vigorous, free range stock; 
good size, shape and color; bred-to-lay, $12 per 100. 
We have shipped several hundred Ris season and 
have had not one dissatisfied customer. Sure to 
please. S C W Leghorn chicks, from choice, prolific 
Jayers of large white eggs, $10 per 100. Safe de- 


tivery guaranteed. Circular. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 


WM. W. KETCH. : 


Hatching eggs from heaviest laying, dark red to the 
skin, free range, open front colony house Reds, both 
Rose and Singie Comb, in America; $2 per setting, 
$7 per (00; safe delivery: fertility guaranteed. Special 
pen $5 setting. Magnificent cockerels, pullets, yearlings, 
for sale. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 


Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Vigorous Kind” 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Imperial Pekin Ducks. 
Gur Pekin Ducks won the Specialg for the Best Display 
at Philadelphia, Camden and Baltimore Shows this 
winter. Write for catalog—it tells why our chicks live. 


36 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt, Ambier, Pa 


FIFTEEN EGGS 


us| Blue Andalusian and Mottled Ancona prize-win- 
ning fowls at New York City show and 1.50 
county fair, also of Indian Runner ducks, $ . 


P. 0. HUDSON . - HAROLD, MD. 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $10 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. Large, 
‘igorous, true Leghorn type. Persistent layers. Un- 
Limited range. Hot mater Mammoth incubators used. 
Satisfaction guarant 

VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Sait Point, N. Y. 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


Rose and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. The best 
wet layers known. Fges $1.00 per sitting. Catalo; 
. Thos. Wilder, Box 10, Richland, N.Y. 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklings 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks, Mammoth Pekin 
Ducklings. About 150 yearling Pekin Ducks. Shipped 
safely anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 


Scotch Collies and I. R. Ducks 


Pine lot of pups and brood bitches ready to ship. Also 
Jawn and white Ru nner duck eggs 13 for $1. Satisfaction 
®uaranteed. Ezra C, Lehman, Sharon Springs, N.Y. 





























_BEST OF WINTER 


Anconas LAYERS, EGGS AND 


STOCK FOR SALE 
E. B. MANN, DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY 





Kegs, €1 per 15; $2 per 40, Th hbred Rocks, Wyandott 
Keds, Brahmes,Black Minorcas, Single and Rose Comb, Brown 
tnd White Leghorns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Buff ea 
Lorne; 19 varietiee. Also H , White Cata. 


Jogue. 30 years experience. 8, K. NOUR te Coopersburg, Pa, 


MEW YORK PRIZE-WINNI 
idght, Dark “4  t eggs $2.50 aie 
Wyandottes, Barred 
eggs $1.50 15, $7 ae 
breeders for sale. 











NG STRAINS 
R. I. Reds, Mang 


rown 
Caine Oration A few choice 


COTT, Riverdale, N. J. 


WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Single Comb White 
Leghorns Exclusively 
Hatching Eggs Breeding Stock 


In order to remodel one of my poultry houses, I am 
obliged to sell the bréeders which it contains. his is 
a good chance to get fo So tion. yearling stock, 
Describe just what you want an I ill make the 
price as low as possible. 10w t 1 atten Aug ist 
Send for illustrated mating List. CLOVERDALE POUL- 
TRY FARM, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Coriiand, N. Y. 





NGLE WHITE LEGHORNS 


Baby Chicks $10.00 per 100 


Imperial Pekin Ducklings $20.00 per 100. Cockerels 
and Drakes for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for circular. Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn Pa 


NIAGARA STRAIN i..." 


per 15, $1.75 30, $2.75 50, $5.00 100. Day old chicks 
12% each straight. Cock cerel for sale and Belgian hares, 
Hill-Side Poultry Farm, R F D, Southbury, Ct. 


200 Blanchard Strain :"". "wisi 


Ns %: 





1 White 
$1.00 





tisfacti 


PATTERSON POULTRY FARM. CLAYTON. 


PRIZE WINNIN| 


Fawn an 
Best i ear around layers. 
AVID M. HAMMON 





8.C.R.1. Reds, Barred 

Plymouth k ocks, 

Indian unner Ducks. 
Write for mating list. 

D, Cortland, N. ¥. 

1600 superior baby 

chicks come to life 


be}. daily with this report. White and Brown 
A 





ne gees ns are two of our varieties. Write 
talogue, mating and Price bist of 
and hatching eg 
TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


Moyer’s cechorns Baby Chicks 





Leghorns 


Pure-bred stock $8. » per 100. 
GRANT MOYER, ort Plain, N. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares. 


Catalogue B if interested. 











SHEEP BREEDERS 





Heart’s Delight Farm 


Dorsets 


Breeding RAMS for sale,true to type, 
of good size and large bone. At 
Chicago International, 1912, we won 
first on yearling ram, ram lamb, ewe 
lamb, get of sire and flock,also Cham- 
pion ram, allon animals bred by us 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 





FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Rams, from 
one of the largest and best prize- 
winning flocks in America. 

All have good strong bone, and 
constitution. Good Wool. Guar- 
anteed to be as represented. 
Prices right. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 








Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


select from. Average 
all correspondence to 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


400 high-class anim: to 
clip, 1912, 10 Ibs 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent, 














FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes al) bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 

J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRE 


Complete sweep of prize winners, 1912 New York State fair. 
Rame, and ewes, bred to prize winning rams, for sale. 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. ¥. 





Best Breeding Flock 
im America 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C. &H. D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y 


Berkshires of Quality 


We are now booking orders for spring 
pigs for delivery when weaned. Our 
herd is headed by Sensational Long- 
fellow, a son of Rival’s Lord Premier 
and out of Longfellow Duchess 11th, 
Write us for prices and descriptions. 
Careful attention paid to all corre- 
spondence. 


TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 























We are of- 
corsne a 
Sood 


'| BERKSHIRE 


fall gilts, Will be pleased to book your i for 
February and March pigs. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 

E IR November boars and giits, rich in 
B best imported blood, March and 
April pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, 


breeding. Write for prices before ordering elsewhere. 
H. §&., oT LBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tiega Co., N. Y. 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow Breeding: 
bred sows. Prices reasonable. Registration free. 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Some excellent young stock. lso booking orderg for 
Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
BURKETT BROTHERS 
Fourth St., Columbus 0., or 315 Fourth 
Ave. N. ¥. 


Cy New York, 
A few ceton male pigs 


MULE FOOT HOGS cc'styi ‘ana Oce Fat 


rows. Sired by Detrahs Model 1613 anc +3 ureka 1611, 
of the greateat show and breeding boars of the br 
Prices $12.50 to $l5 each. Long Bros., Alwada, 0. 
lll BLUE R RIBBON HERD MULE- 

















112 North 








of United States. The %.. 


ae voll money at State Fairs in 1912 than all other 
Mule-Foot herds combined. Breeding stock of all 


ages for esle. Also Shetland Ponies 
JOHN H DUNLAP, Box B, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 





wthy Mule Foot Hogs have won more First 

Thompson’ $ Prizes hen any herd fn America. Stock of 
all ages forsale sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair Firet Prize 
Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 
Any size or age you desire 


DUROG 100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 








DUROCS. 
15 Bred sows and Gilts bred for Merch and April farrow ; wt 
250 lb. Service boars, qa: ilts open or bred; September 
Pigs mated, no akin. the Big Kind, 
Cc. J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville. O, 


HELDON FARM 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
C. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N. Y. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or gilts. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as description or returned at my expense. 


GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 
Studebaker’s Durocs f:0m “eam 


tain liead of the breed. Gilts bred fer August farrow, 
others open. Pairs not akin, No better bieod any Ane 


B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


CHOLERA IMMUNED 
DUROC BOARS service. And 6 months, 


solid color, Jersey bull, 
Eminent breeding. V. E. Michael, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
pigs not akin; popular breeding out of grea 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z, METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


CHOICE THOROUGHBRED 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


The most popular strains, ten weeks old, thrifty and 
well grown. Price each. 
E. c. B Nn. J. 


STEWARTSVILLE, 
pigs 
Polan = na: out ot a) jitter 
10 farrow; 4 boars, 3 sows good ones, a = Nock 
B. F. MOORE, Jr. . East Fultonham, Ohio 





Registered Duroc. 
Pigs of both sexes 











Large Type Reg., 
large enough for 














Snowcroft Hampshires ome keas 


Beat aE. and quality from Prize- Winning foundations 


Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik. Syracuse, N. Y, 
SWINE BREEVERS 


Ellenwood Farms rted Southdown ram 3 


years old for sale and Choice Lambs. Shetland Ponies. 
John Harrison, Mor., R. F. D. No. 1, Hatboro, Pa. 


Registered 0. 1. C. and 
Chester White Pigs '°s),3172"*. 60% 2: 


right. EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 








offer choice Chester White 
and Berkshire Pigs. Im- 





April farrow, either 
sex, pairs not akin, 





Single Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Reds, Barred Rocks; strong, livable; from 
vigorous, bee bred 


guara 
GRINNELL. "Sodus, 


Chicks, « 
Eggs 





O. I. C. Spring Pigs 


Silver strain; prices reasonable; quality A-No. 1. Now 
booking orders. F. C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 





‘YY POLAND CHIN 
large and Cr. This is the place to get them. 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, ree. months 
pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all Regis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. 8, inal, Farmdale 0. 


™ Hampshires 
ee Boars and Gilts, boar } 
: sow pigs unrelated; 

bred sows. Quality the vest 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Extremely 
Saperier B. -.9 “Order ‘anes Digs now, high quality, 
fair prices. It is not what you pay, but what you 
that counts. J. @, CURTIS, Bex 272, Rochester, N. 
William 


Benes son OHONdaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in’Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 











THE STEVENS KIND 


In the last few weeks we havé made official records 
on 11 an four years cld or over. 10 of these 
have gone over 80 lbs. milk each per day,\ some alse 

The butter records of are 
all above 20 Ibs., 


average between 23 ani 
Nothing sensational, but rather unusual to 
all of this quality, isn’t it? me 
and others just as good are in our 
The Breeders’ Consignment Sale, 
and 6th, HENRY STEVENS & 


GREENWOOD HERD 


One more young bull nearly ready for service, bern 
June 11, 1912, of splendid conformation and breeding, 
King Lyons Spofford 19. Dam, Corona Johanna I 
Kol, 582.2 Ibs. milk, 21.03 lbs butter in 7 

great yearly producer. She won the $40 prize ir 

8 months after calving record at 3 years. He i 
grown, beautifully marked, straight and ha 
Pedigree chart and price upon receipt of your i 

We offer the best of the 44 1b. blood in all our ye 
cows and heifers that are in calf to King Lunde zoe 
tiac Korndyke, the $10,000 bull that heads our } 
E. H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, Ne ¥. 


75 Grade Holsteins 


heifers, yearlings and two-year-olds. 30 
Fall Cows. 4 Registered Stock Bulls. 


E.J.Bowdish & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 


u ER p Official milk and butter records. 
Edwin K, Munro, Camillus, N.Y 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS H. F. BULL 


born Dec. 9, 1912. Sire, King Hengerveld Segis; dam, 
Small Hopes De Kol Cornucopia, 21.25 lbs butter 
in 7 days at 3 years, 629.9 lbs, milk. Price $73 


Write for prices to 
A. W. BROWN & SONS + West Winfield, N. Y. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Hilldale Stock Farm Oifers 
Two Holstein Bull Calves 


born in December; sired by Sir Pontiac Rag Apple 
Korndyke from A. R. 0. dams, Both are gt ip- 
dividuals and will | priced right; registered and trans- 
ferred. J. A. Stanton & Son, New Woodstock, N. Y. 


Syracuse, June 5th 
SON, Lacona, N. Y. 























Service bulls from dams with 














4 offers for sale 1 Holstein 
Hinchey Homestea bull, born April 10, 1912 
Sire, King Pontiac Calypso, he by King of the Pon- 
tiacs and out of a 24-lb. daughter of Heng. De Kol. 
Dam of bull is Clyde Mercedes Clothilde A. R. 0. 
23,2 Ibs. She is a granddaughter of Sir Clyde. This bull 
is large and very straight. Price $200 f ob R 
N. ¥. W. S. Hinehey, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





Holsteins For Sale. 100 hea:f high-grade Holstein cows, 
due to freshen in Aug., Sept. and Oct., that give 40 te 
60 lbs. of milk a day. 10 2-yr.-old heifers , _— 
reg. cows that give 69 to 80 lbs. milk a day, 5 
ling heifers, 10 registered bull calves and grade 
calves, at farmers’ prices. Reagan Bros., Tully, 

Bianch address—Plumiyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa 


Chenango and Madison County 


High-grade Holstein cows. Are heavy produ i Cs a 
furnish large, young, fresh and nearby Sp 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS, Norwich, 'N Y. 


Holstein Heifer :“" 


Nig De 
A and G Butter King, bred to son of Ki fp acs 
and 33-lb. 


dam. Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsvitie. N. _A 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Holstein cattle, Percheron stallions, Cheshire sows 
write for sale list. Special offers jn excellent bull 
calves. C. Owen Carman, Box E. Trumansburg, N. Y. 


BULL CALVES 3". S30, 


to eg 2 Change, 110 Ibs. pos * da 308 s butter 
7 da., 3069.9 lbs. milk 30 da. A.R.O, dams ired by 
sons of a7 Ib. & 30 lb. cows. Fred A.Biewer,Qwego, N.Y. 


bul 
N.Y 














Butter 
vother 





Lakeview Farm pred for size, quality 
BERKSHIRES iticacy and finish 

bred one type. Fancy headed, quick maturing. 

the kine bred, offered for sale and for inspection. 
A. J. Stapleton, Wilbraham Read, Springficid, Mass. 





Butter Profits. 


You ought to get more butter 

fi ersey Cattle mean 
more butter profi its, because 
they yield more butter fat at 
less net cost of keep than any 
other breed. 


THE JERSEY 


excels in beauty of dairy type. She is a 
persistent milker. Jerseysare easily accli- 
mated. They live one and ke eee hosishy. 
They mean steady butte: its, rite 
now for Jersey facts. Free or the asking. 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE OLUB 


324 W 





GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock aad 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 








1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


Bull calves =e. vooons cows and seaperees 
t farmers’ prices. Have won more 
Ss nited States. - 


than any herd in 
J. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 


Also Shetiand and Hackney Ponies: 


IF veryengonan te “ae pa 























May 31, 1913 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
CATTLE BREEDERS a 





AV ISDALE FARM—Hhbolstein-Friesian 


Cattle Aun 


families— Pontiac Forndake at head of herd—Ei 
from.. HARRY B. 


ork 


DAVIS, Chester, New 




















Fairmont 
Pontiac pr? 
ALAM hanes King "See = 
Tobann 
the new 40-lb eow. Send for their pedigrees. 

a few bul! calves to dispose of, sired by “‘King,”’ t 
would look well at the head of any herd. I will gladly 
send pedigree and photo of calves if you will tell me 
what age calf is wanted and price oof — willing to pay. 

JOHN ARFMA 
Fairmont Farm Midaisto wn, N.Y 


Star Farm Holsteins 


Orange Judd Co. 

Gentlemen: It may interest you to know that 
from the small advertisement carried in your 
paper I have sold within the past few months 
ground fifty registered Holstein service bulls 
and all of my surplus registered Holstein 
females fror Star Farm. I consider this a won- 
derfully good showing and almost without 
parallel. We have still on hand over 150 
registered females and perhaps a half dozen 
service bulls . ae eae T values. 


Ver yo 
HORACE c “BRONSON, Dept. e 
Cortland, N. 














A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. Born November 6, 
1912. About evenly marked black and 
white, a fine, straight, active, good 


bodied creature. 
EZRA HO LAKE, N. Y¥. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
im 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offe 
— calves~eivea by 

. dam. 








@ bull from a $2: 


Oo. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellivillie, N. Y. 














$125.00 $125.00 


peeing age id FARMS OFFER A 
dson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


smaing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 














culin tested and guaranteed to be perfec’ 
FOR SALE 

milked. 

Dept, B. Bell "Phone No. 311-F-5. 
records which average 24 pounds in 7 days. | hd 
males of all ages from other noted families. 
From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in color. 3 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnsvilte, N. Y. 


— 37% per cent. the blood of the greatest sire 
the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of 
Pontiac Koradyke. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mechthilde 
Gorter, A. R. O., 17 lbs, butter just made. Calf born 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine individual. 
Price just as you see it here. Come and see him 
We are always glad to have visitors. 

H. C. GA CANTON, PA. 


HEIFER CALVES 


10 A. R. O. heifer calves sired by Paladin Burke, ~ 
grandson of De Kol Burke with eighteen A. R. 
daughters at two years old that average 15.21 of ina 
ter 7 days; and Admiral Gelsche Hamilton No. 55722, 
whose dam has an A. R. O. record of 28.44, with a 
29.13 Ib. daughter and a 30-lb. sister. Dams of 
calves have large A. R. O. records and are bred in 
the purple. A beautifully marked, straight, handsome 
Price = to $175 each. Great opportunity 


for a beginne: 
BRADLEY FULLER, - UTICA, .N. Y. 


85 High-Grade 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Ranging in age from one to two and a half years old, 
nicely marked, good size, some b to calve this fail. 
Also one carload of cows due to freshen in August and 
September, showing plenty of breeding and milk form. 
F. J. HOWARD . . BOUCKVILLE, WN. Y. 


Country Life Farm 


will exchange a postnneced Holstein-Friesian bull calf 
~— by a_son of a 30-lb. dam and whose dam has 

good R. O. record for Registered Shropshire ewes 
of equal breeding and individuality. Would also ex- 
chaane choice _ calves from high record dams and 
sired by my herd bull for registered heifer calves. A 
few young cows and heifers due to freshen next fall 


and winter for sale. 
HARRY D0. WHEELER - WEST WINFIELD, N.Y. 

















Service 
Age 


Dam and sire’s dam ayer- 
age 24 lbs. butter in 











cows have milk records in the past year of 

in every particular. 

V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 
Cows served to come fresh this fall and milking 
from thirty-five to forty pounds per day now 

25 Cows due to calve this spring; good size and in 
fine condition. 

JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y: 

cow has a record over 20 pounds. The most uniform 

and? handsomest family-of the breed. Yearling bulls 

E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 

bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also 

over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting of 
50—Cows—50 Due to freshen soon 


from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tube~- 
Fresh cows; you will like them. Come gee them 
Registered bulls—registered cows also for sale. 
including ail cows three years and over, have A. 
and calves from high record dams for sale, also fe- 
25 Registered Holstein cows, ‘fresh and fall cows. 
Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep- 
50—Heifers-—SO 2and3-year-olds 





| F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 

















Purchase a 
eight 30-]b. 
mn Oct. 7 


an, Improve Your Herd! 
grandson of Hengerveld De Kol who has 
daughters Bull, son of Pontiac Perseus, 
1912, three- fo hs white, fine individual; 
price $100. Bull, born 3, 1913, fifteen-sixteenths 
White; sire, Aaggie bees Butter Boy—he 

official daughters; dam has better than 20 Ibs. 
days; price $150. Great bargains 


The greatest of all Dairy Bulls is 
King of the Pontiac 


= of ee _ 43-Ib. cow. 43.34 Ibs. bu ‘er in 7 
Day: Tandson ready for service thi: season, 
Sr piendid individual. Price $100.00 


F. C. BIGGS, Trumansburg, N. *. 


Te Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—6 months old bull out of 16 Ib. 3 sr. old 
heifer. Sire, Jem Paul 7 

A boun cer—will weigh 500 Ibs. 

for service August first. Price 

idea] Dairy Farm, Grown Brothers, Canten, 


has 36 


in 7 














Holstein 
Bul 

seven days. Straight and 
sight. rice $150. 


Dr. G.N. HALL, ton, N. ¥. 











Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Alliamuchy, N. J. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


The New England Ayrshire Club 
FIFTH ANNUAL SALE of 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


on Wednesday, June 18, 1913, at the 


New England Fair Grounds, Worcester, Mass. 


Consignments from the following noted Ayrshire herds will be sold: 


Branford Farms, Groton, Conn., (40) headed by the famous bull, 
Nether Craig Spicy Sam 14796, the champion bull of Scotland of 
1906, 1907 and 1909. 

Guy D. Power & Son, Massena, N. Y. (24) consign their entire 
herd, mostly imported, led by Lockfergus Captain 15431 (Imp). 

George R. Wales, Beverly, Mass., (5) a choicely bred lot from heavy 
milking cows. 

The Lotus Fields, West Berlin, Vt., the home of Jean Armour, (16) 
a splendid lot of the quality and breeding for which this herd is 
famous. 

Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N 
fine records and good individually. 

M. L. Lockwood, Bridgewater, N. H., (8) a grand lot of cows from 
record making strains. 

W. E. Brigham, Shrewsbury, Mass., (5) animals of the profitable 
kind and of good dairy type. 
































’. Y.,.(10) cows who have made 








Every effort has been made to include in this sale cattle of good type, 
fine individuality and profitable dairy animals and the catalogue will show 
that this aim has been realized. A large number of the animals are of the 
best Scotch breeding, animals whose breeders are world famous. Milk pro- 
duction, the especial field of the Ayrshire, is a strong feature of the cows in 
this sale. A few bulls of exceptional breeding will be sold. Every animal 
over six months of age to be tuberculin tested. 








For Catalogue address (Mention American Agriculturist) 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, Towanda, Pennsylvania 
We have during the past two years most carefully sclected and purchased, regardless of . one of 
the very best foundation — te be found in this country. Every female will be retained dnd no energy 
spared in making the greatest possible records. Carefully consider the following combination of breeding 


and the special advantageous prospects for the purchaser R 
ag Apple Korndyke 


of such bull calves as we are offering 
sepmrgneswsasy CHRISTMAS KORNDYKE—born Dec. the greatest son of PONTIAC KORE- 
DYKE heads our herd 





911; three-fourths white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk, 
who has young daughters with records of between 29 and 
son Pontiac Korndyke, 38.03 Ibs., and 
lb. four-year-old daughter of Hengerveld De 
> Dam is Beryl America Lady, 20.47 Ibs. at 
four years. She is 2 a granddaughter of Johanna Aaggie's 
Sarcastic Lad, 31.05 Ibs. and A. . Butter King, 29.70 
Ibs. Thi of wonderful type, capacity and should 
make at least 30 Ibs. when we test. 
KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KOL—born April, 1912, one- 
half white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; Dam, Mire Spofford Randie, 
24.21 butter seven days, and who had three sisters that made 
30 Ibs. each in seven days 
These calves are exceptionally well developed, of superior individuality, 
dairy and show type and guaranteed perfect in every respect. Such com- 
bined qualities of World’s record breeding should qualify them to head 
any herd. We have other calves equally attractive with different com- 
binations of breeding, type and color. W. W. JENNINGS, Towanda, Pa, 








ent 


Stevens Brothers Consignm 


to the big June Sale. June Sth and 6th, on the State Fair Grounds, Syracuse, N. Y. 


40 Cows 


ducers, Bred to King of the Pontiacs and his greatest son Spring Farm 
Pontiac, three-fourths brother to the World’s Champion Cow for seven, thirty 
and sixty days. 


and heifers of remarkable breeding. Dairy cows with high records. 
Daughters of 30-lb. cows. Heifers backed by ae 
ing 


2 Bulls One a year old, one four years old, both by Kimg of the Pontiacs, 

the greatest sire of the Holstein breed, and from daughters of Hen- 
gerveld De Kol. No better combination of producing blood in existence. The 
blood of the 44-lb. cow right from the fountainhead. 


Stevens Brothers Company, Liverpcool, N.Y. 














HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
SU 1L 1:3 wie 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥, 


One service bull left 


Sire, a brother of the new — champion 44-ib. 
cow. Dam, well bred, good A. R. O. record as a 
2-year-old. % white, safe, sure, all right for heavy 
service. Get in ae and buy this one for -$125 


4. A. LEACH : CORTLAND, WN. Y. 
born Nov. 18, 1912.. A fine By 
8 Hengerveid, ¢ 


oth. st sires 

















Pea gy A Ang Et 
. , ten it a 29 I 
7 days. Dam, Star Giri Funtios Artis, ey ye ~ 
ord as a jr two- id of 421.7, butter 19.34 
in 7 days. is one of bes oa 
W. BD. Robens, |, WY. 





ono —S——=0ho—0nho=— 50 
FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 


Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day records above 30 Apple 
Korndyke 9th, the he great Pontiac ‘Lady Korn vm, = 38.02 ibs t butter in 7 days and 
156.92 Ibs. in 30 days and Rag Apple Kersdyhe, recently sold from this herd for $5000. Sir Johanna 
Colantha Gladi, whose dam oe sire’s dam have 7-day records that average 33.61 Ibs. each. Fairview 
Korndyke Lad 2d, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam average 31.30 each for 7 days. 
° I have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the above bulls, and I will offer 

anything ir the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. Write me your wants, 


E. H. DOLLAR e 8 6..@> 8 Heuvelton, New York 
Ono =S=—0n0s——10n0c—0f10 


Consignment “2.5 23%.2.% Consign . 





pounds each. 








Breeders’ 
ment Sale at Syracuse, N. Y., June 


Daughters of King Hengerveld Homestead Fayne, the great son of King Fayne 
Segis, and 25-lb. heifer, daughter of King Hengerv eld Homestead Fayne. 

Daughters of Sir Prilly Walker, who combines in the best way the blood of the 
great animals Prilly, Hengerveld DeKol, Johanna Rue 3d’s Lad, the Walker family— 
all of milking age, with fine A. R. O. records. Among them Johanna Creamelle 
Fayne, 23.56 Ibs. at 23 months of age—the world’ s record. 





THE JUNIOR MEMBERS 
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° 
Two Wishes 
MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN 
The Bou: . 
Why don’t vacation come? Dear me! 
I’ve watched that bird in yonder tree-— 
If I had no hard sums to do 
I'd trill and sing, 
Then nod and swing 
The spring day through! 


The Bird: 
I’ve dug a ton of worms today! 
I've watched that boy across the 
If J had not a hungry crew, 

I'd sit and look 

And hold a book 
The spring day through! 


Illinois State Leader - 


Dear Aunt Happy: I am an Illinois 
girl and would like to join your club. 
I have long been a silent reader of 
your page and enjoy it immensely, but 
am sorry to say that it is impossible 
for me to organize a club in our 
neighborhood, but will try and help 
the other members have a good time. 
Iam (fifteen years old but am _ no* 
going to school any more. How 
many of the members are going to 
have a small garden all for them- 
selves. I am going to plant many dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers and vegetabies. 
I do enjoy a garden. Here are some 
games that we enjoy playing. 

Upset the Fruit Basket 

Any number can play, but the more 
in number the better. The players are 
all seated in a circle excepting one, 
who is placed in the center. The one 
in the center names a fruit beginning 
with letter A, and then it is continued 
in the circle until no more can be ob- 
tained and then they continue with 
B and C and so forth until the one in 
the center says ‘‘Upset the fruit bas- 
ket,” then all scramble for a differ- 
ent seat and the one in the center 
must try and slip in and the one who 
did not get in must stand in the cen- 
ter. Then the game begins again~ h 
the letter A. 

Adam and Eve 

This is a jolly game when twelve or 
more play, A circle is formed all 
standing and one is placed in the cen- 
ter called Eve. Eve is blindfolded and 
then the circle goes around a few 
times very quietly until Eve tells 
them to stop. Eve then points in some 
direction and the person who is point- 
ed to must go into the circle with Eve 
and is called Adam. Eve then calls 
Adam and Adam must answer and say 
Eve. By this Eve is supposed to locate 
him, but when Eve comes toward the 
place where Adam answered he must 
run to the other side of the circle or 
any place within it and always try to 
stay out of Eve’s reach, and as she is 
blindfolded she cannot tell where 
Adam is only by his voice, It is the 
most fun when Eve calls very fast a: 
Adam will have to answer fast and 
then she can locate. him better. When 
Eve has caught Adam she must guess 
who it is. If she guesses right Eve 
joins the circle and Adam must be 
Eve. But if Eve’s guess is wrong she 
must stand again and Adam joins the 
circle and the same proceeds, From a 
Good Timer, Bertha Seichter. 


The Lone Drees Club of 1912 


E. DONNA ROSS 


way. 








“All those in favor, manifest it by 
the usual sign.” Eight hands went 
up. “Contrary minded?” One slim 
white hand, with several rings on it, 
was raised very decidedly, and fol- 
lowing closely another hand also. 

“The motion is carried. If there 
is no more business, the motion to 
adjourn is in order.” Two minutes 
afterwards the door opened, and ten 
girls came noisily out into the upper 
hall, down the stairs, and into the 
dressing room below. 

“Come on, Kate, are you going my 
way ?’’ Jessie Dargon, the owner of the 
slim white hand started toward the 
outside door. “Come on!” 

Kate Smith struggled into her over- 
shoes, and hastened after the depart- 
ing Jessie. Hardly a word had been 
spoken until now. 3essie Green was 
the first to speak. “Jessie doesn’t like 
it a jittle bit, does she?’ 

“Well, I don’t care if she doesn’t. 
She isn’t running this class.” Norma 
Safford emphasized this assertion with 
a vicious little jab of her hatpin. 

“Well, I’m glad it’s settled, anyhow, 
and glad for once, that Jessie Dargon 
ftan’t have her own way.” 

“You don’t think for a minute that 
she'll abide by the decision, do you?” 

“Did you notice that Kate voted 
against it, too? She—” 

The entrance hall door opened and 
Miss Tabor entered from the study 
room, Instantly the babel of girlish 
voices ceased, 


girls.” The big 
and the girls ran 
and disappeared 
corners and houses 


“Well, come on, 
door swung back 
down the = steps, 
around different 
to their rooms. 

Jessie Dargon was an odd member 
of the class. That is to say, she was 
not a favorite, although she had more 
new dresses, wore more jewelry, and 
had a better room than any girl at 
the academy. But with the exception 
of Katie Smith, who was her only. 
chum, she had not a friend in school. 
She was always on the contrary side. 
In their sophomore year, the class had 
decided to wear pins for the year. As 
they had cost only fifty cents apiece, 
she would not wear one. In their 
junior year she would not recognize 
purple and white as the class colors, 
as she alone had wanted scarlet and 
gold. Things had gone on from bad 
to worse, until now, in the middle 
of their senior year, the question re- 
garding costumes for graduation had 
come up. 

Hilda Perkins, 
the wealthiest man in Hilisdale, had 
conceived the idea that if the class 
would only decide on having just one 
new dress for commencement week, 
and that a nice white one, all the 
girls, rich and poor alike, could af- 
tord the same, Heretofore the cus- 
tom had been, a silk gown for the 
reception, a nice suit for the Sunday 
sermon, a white muslin for. class 
night, and sometimes another for 
graduation. 

Jessie’s father was not 
man, far from it. There 
ycung brothers and sisters at 
all giving up pleasures, and 


whose father was 


a wealthy 
were five 
home, 
saving 


if you want to; I am going to have 
three new dresses,” and Jessie seized 
her book.and started for the library. 

Hilda Perkins was elected the one 
to send for the piece of muslin of 
ninety’ yards, selected by the nine 
girls, from a sample which was fifty 
cents a yard. Katie Smith, although 
she chummed a good deal with Jessie, 
had concluded to have.her dress like 
the others. The girls had put their 
money together, and all awaited 
eagerly for the coming of the muslin. 

As Hilda was making out the order 
she said to herself, ‘“‘Ten yards is a 
good deal for a dress, but we all want 
large” patterns, so we can have ruffles 
and things.” 

The muslin came in three weeks, 
and a special class meeting was called 
to admire it, and divide it for the 
different dresses. Jessie was not 
present, 

“T wish she could see it?” cried 
Mary Brown. “She would surely want 
one like it,” 

“No, she says her white dress is to 
cost a dollar and a half a yard, and 
she wouldn’t tell me about her 
others,” answered Katie. 

The winter passed. Spring came in 
all its freshness, and May was fast 
going by. Commencement this year 
was during the weck beginning June 
12, and the academy was fairly buzz- 
ing with the excitement of the season. 
Dressmakers were rushed with work, 
letters were going and coming to and 
from all directions, invitations were 
being sent hither and yon, socials 
were being held, and sweet girl grad- 
uates were the center of all the com- 
motion. 

Not much had been said about Jes- 
sie’s dresses, but many were the 
conversations and plannings held 
concerning the-nine white muslin 
dresses, 

One night the last week in May 
Katie and Hilda were walking down 
the street, French grammars in hand, 
to sit under the trees on the campus, 
and for the last time review together, 
before the final examination -which 














Defrauding the Patient Ox 


money, that Jessie might get an edu- 
cation, with the understanding that 
she in turn should help them, when 
she began earning money as a teacher. 

But Jessie’s pride was her failing. 
It was not the right kind of pride. 
She had the foolish notion that she 
was not perhaps better than her as- 
seciates at school, but on a higher 
plane. She couldn’t give up the fact 
that she deserved all the little extra 
things which came from home—the 
embroidered collar that mother had 
sat up nights to make, the extra five- 
dollar bill which father had managed 
to scrimp out for her at Christmas, 
and which she had used for’ that 
handsome ring which she had coveted 
so long in the Outlet window. She 
took them all as a matter of course, 
and delighted in showing all these 
fine things off that her mates might 
think her family able to afford 
them. 

That afternoon, at recess, when the 
question of commencement had been 
brought up, and with it the discussion 
about dresses, preparatory to the class 
meeting to be held that night after 
school, Jessie's head was thrown a 
bit higher, and her lip curled a bit 
more scornfully. 

“Iam going to spaduate only once,” 
said she, “and I mean to look decent 
that once.” 

“Yes, but here!” exclaimed 
Hilda, ‘“‘we can buy a nicer piece of 
white goods, all at once, or in one 
piece, for less money than it would 
take if we bought them separately. 
And think of all the useless money 
spent for show on-so many different 
dresses Some of the people come to 
see our clothes perhaps, but the ones 
we care about come to hear us speak, 
and to us, just us, you know.” 

“Well, what kind of a looking thing 
will a white dress be, after it has 
been worn for two or three nights, for 
the most important night of all, the 
last one, when I speak?” Jessie 
looked haughtily at Hilda, whose blue 
eyes opened wider as she answered, 
“It will look just as fresh and nice 
as ever with just a little pressing.” 

“Well, you can look like dishcloths 


, le 
LOOK 


see 


took place the following day. After 
the lessons had been gone through 
with, and the girls had lingered a little 
to talk, the conversation of course 
was concerning the coming com-+- 
mencement, 
“Don’t you 
dresses are to be?” 


know what Jessie’s 
asked Hilda sud- 

“She says she hasn’t got them yet,” 
replied Katie. 

“Hasn’t got them yet! Why, child, 
the time is only two weeks now!” 
Hilda sprang to her feet, and faced 
her companion, 

“I Know it, and why can 

“Something is wrong there, 
and she is too proud to tell us. 
going to find out.” 

[To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


The Letter Box 


Ernestine Ross of Maine sends in the 
description of a pleasant evening that 
she enjoyed this winter, but lack o2 
space prevents printing it in its en- 
tirety. 

Christel Geiling of New Jersey is one 
of our girls who can harness up a 
horse and drive alone, She has six pet 
rabbits, and they are very tame. Her 
brothers have organized a club, and 
Christel wishes to belong to our. [We 
are very glad to have you. Christel.] 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am 11 years 
old, and would like to join your Good 
Time club, I am in the fifth grade and 
like to go to school very much. I be- 
long to a sewing circle. We make 
clothes for the poor children. We 
have fine times, and meet every Satur- 
day at a different house. As soon as 
I have my picture taken I will send it 
to you. Your niece Jessie~ Dorsey, 
Maine. [We would like to have ‘your 
picture, Jessie, to print in our col- 
umns,] ; 

Beatrice Ballantine has written in 
for a membership card and instruc- 
tions on how to organize a branch 
cub. These have been given so often 
in our columns within the ‘last few 
months that it seems as if. nearly. all 
the boys and girls ought to: be familiar 


it be?” 
Kate, 
I am 





American Agriculturist 


with them, Branch G T clubs may 
be organized anyway- you choose pro- 
viding that they stand for good, clean 
recreation, entertainment or mental 
improvement, There may be just as 
many officers as you choose or just as 
few. You may meet twice a week, 
once &@ week, or even once in two 
weeks. The main thing is to get the 
boys and girls in your neighborhood 
together for good times as often as 
you can. 

Dear Aunt Happy: Helen said in 
her letter that she wished some of the 
Good Timers would write about the 
country in which they live. I live near 
Coventry, where Nathan Hale was 
born, Has Connecticut a state leader, 
and how can you become one? I hop» 
some more Good Timers will write 
about their own localities. Your lov- 
ing niece, Ruth Turner. [Augusta 
Wahlen is state leader for Connec- 
ticut. ] 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am a little girl 
who lives in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. I go to school and am in the 
fifth grade I live a mile from the 
schoolhouse. On the 13th of March 
we had a blizzard here, and during it 
aman, woman and four children were 
frozen to death in the road. There 
are five children living. During the 
storm three of the children stayed 
with us. There are some big show- 
drifts here yet, and that makes it hard 
to goto school. [This letter was writ- 
ten the last of March.] I wish to be- 
come a member of the Good Time 
club. Katherine G. Cordes. 

Theresa Cordes is a sister of Kath- 
erine’s who has also written asking 
for membership. 


Grandma's Game 


MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN 





Dear Grandma’s name, so quaint and 


ueer, 
Had oft distressed her namesake, dear— 
Till, in the sweet old head it came 
To try this soothing little game. 


A dainty birthday box she planned 
Each package, under ribbon band. 
Showed one plain letter, fastened tixht— 
These spelt her name, if you read right. 


8, package held a Sash of red, 

A, “Album for post cards,” it said; 
RB, Ring of turquoise, lovely blue; 
A, Arabian Nights, forever new. 


H, Handkerchief, all scalloped white 

Just things she’d wished for with her 
might! 

Successful was the little game, 

For Sarah now adores her name! 


What He Wanted 


Little Archie, according to Lippin- 
cott’s, at the closé of the Christmas 
dinner sat with the tears streaming 
down his face. His mother, anxious 
that the day should hold;only joy 
for her darling, said with tenderness: 

“What does mamma’s little darling 
want?” 

But “mamma’s little 
tinued to cry. 

Mamma made another effort to find 
out. 

“Does mamma’s baby want some 
more cake?” she asked, 

‘“No’m.” The tears continued to 
flow. 

“Does he want some more pie?” 

“No’m,” he further replied. 

“Well,” said the mother, making a 
last effort to reach his case, “tell 
mamma what baby wants.” 

The little boy managed somehow 
to say between sobs, “I want some of 
this out I’ve got in.” 

His Choice 
bright young son 
went to a wise friend for advice as 
to what profession the youth should 
be fitted for. The sage was brusque. 

“Let the boy choose for himself,” 
he said. 

"“But,” protested the 
too young,” 

“Well,” responded the wise man, 
“put him in a room alone with a book 
on theology, an apple, a knife and 
some small change and see what he 
plays with. If he chooses the book 
make a minister of him; if he takes 
the knife make him a surgeon; if the 
apple ,he’il make a farmer, and if he 
chooses the money, a banker.” 

Much _s relieved, the father went 
away, but returned the next- day in 
great distress, saying the plan hadn't 
worked at all. 

“Why not?” 
man. “What did he do?” 

“When I went in,” said the father, 
“he was sitting on the book, with the 
knife in one hand, and the money in 
his pocket, and eating the apple.” 

“Ah!” said the sage, “that’s easy. 
The boy is @ natural-born lawyer.” 
[Ex. 

Last Week’s Word Puzzle—The an- 
swer to the naughty boy missing word 
puzzle is: Tom and Pill ried with 
each other until they had pried the side 
of the hog ,house open wide, and then 
they tried their act to hide. Both of 
them lied and the thing denied. Then 
they cried because aunt would not give 
them .a fried dried apple pie, and they 
said: With you we will not abide. We'll 
take a. ride. out with the tide in that 
cld leaky boat, and When we've dicd, 
all. drowned, you'll serry be, 
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SHOWING JACK 


A Tale of a Hot Tempered Husband, a Patient Wife and 
an Extremely Frank Schoolmate 
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three had been school- 
mates together and Saliie 
Holbrook had come _ to 
spend her two months’ va- 
cation with’ Clara Arnold, 
who had been the wife of Jack Wind- 
sor for fifteen years. Sallie had never 
grown up, although a successful busi- 
ness woman for more than a decade. 
To her near and “best friends she was 
the same impish, big-hearted, gener- 
ous little dare-devil they remembered 
as a child, always butting in on some- 
body’s affairs, confident that she had 
the God-given power to adjust all sorts 
of difliculties. 

It was only the second morning 
after her arrival and the two women 
were having a heart to heart talk in 
the cheery living room. There had 
been a bit of unpleasantness at break- 
fast, nothing unusual on Jack’s pari— 
which caused Sallie to say: 

“Talk about your happy married 
life! It sounds good,” with a toss of 
her coppery curls, which during the 
animated conversation had loosened 
and fallen to her waist. “I wouldn't 
live with him a week, Clara. How can 
you stand it and have a vestige of re- 
spect left for a man who'so needless- 
ly loses his temper every morning of 
his life?” angrily sputtered Sallie, now 
thoroughly aroused. 

“Perhaps you wouldn't, Sallie, with 
your temperament, but no woman 
knows just how much she will or can 
stand from the man who is the father 
of her children and the husband of 
her choice. Have you lost sight of 
Jack’s good qualities, dear? You used 
to appreciate them.” 

“But Clara, there is no possible ex- 
cuse for his tantrums. They are so 
childish for a man of his years. Why 
don’t you: flare up and throw a shoe :* 
him some morning and give him a 
jar? Do something, girl alive, and 
don’t let him think that he owns you 
body and soul and has the right to 
murder you by inches, Look in your 
mirror, child, and see if you do not 
look ten years older than I, and here 
I am two years.your senior. It’s all 
his fault and your knuckling down.” 

Clara was in tears by this time and 
the quivering mouth ard dimmed eyes 
eyes told plainer than words how 
keenly she felt her downtrodden years. 

“T’ve even thought of doing.all you 
suggest, Sallie, but I grew up with the 
idea that two wrongs never made a 
right, and I should lose my own self- 
respect if I stormed back. I bit my 
tongue nearly off one morning last 
week to keep the bitter retort back 
when he had irritated me past en- 
durance.” 

“Good enough,” clapped Sallie, “If 
I stay here two months I'll have you a 
different woman.”’ 

“Jack is so terribly humiliated af- 
terward that no one can help pitying 
him,” added the loyal wife. 

“Better let him show his humilia- 
tion beforehand if he wants my ap- 
proval,” snorted Sallie. 

It was a week later and the Wind- 
sors and their guest were seated at the 
breakfast table when Clara was called 
to the telephone in the next room. 

Jack began growling because people 
were so inconsiderate as to interrupt 
at meal times. Sallie was on the de- 
fensive at once, 

“Tt’s a mighty lucky thing for sev- 
eral people that you and I did not 
take a notion to form a matrimonial 
partnership, Jack,”’ retorted the guest, 

‘There would have been some hair 
pulling and dish smashing I’m a-think- 
ing,” ejaculated Sallie, “an...I’m not 
sure who would have won out in the 
end,” with a snap of her big eyes. ““No 
man would ever have trod on me. I 
wasn’t built that way. Clara is alto- 
gether too good for you,” she con- 
tinued, meeting his gaze unflinchingly. 

With a dark scowl amd an angry 
flash of his eyes he retorted: 

“Why can’t she let me eat my 
breakfast alone as I suggested years 
ago when we were first married? She 
knows I am ugly before nine o'clock, 
and why not accept it?” 

Elevating her brows she flashed 
back: “What kind of a man are you, 
Jack Windsor, if you can’t pull your- 
self together before nine o’clock? A 
pleasant prospect for prospective 
brides, ek Jack?’ with an irritating 
laugh. “I shall go back to my work 
quite content that I am an old maid 
and earning my own living. Just wait 
until some man proposes to me and I 
won’t ask him how much money he 
earns or how many diamonds he’ll buy 
me, but I'll find out if “he has the 
breakfast grouch. If he has, I'll turn 
him down.” 

the 


Just them Clara returned to 
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breakfast table, and as she took her 
accustomed place the now thoroughly 
aroused man of the house pushed 
back his cup, thus spilling its entire 
contents over the table, and with a 
muttered curse hurried away banging 
the deor behind him. 

“There he’s gone without his coffee 
and his head will ache the rest of the 
day,” solicitously remarked the 
troubled wife. 

“Let it ache,’ stormed Sallie with 
the privilege of an old friendship. “It 
deserves to ache, Clara. Stop fretting 
about him, dear, and take care of 
yourself, Perhaps if his mother had 
had more rational views about bring- 
ing -up children he might have been 
different. Think of telling a child 
that he is not responsible for his lack 
of control. -No child is responsible for 
the disposition he is born with, but 
it’s up to him to improve upon a bad 
one. He need not go through life ex- 
cusing himself because of his hered- 
ity. What court would free a man 
because ‘a crime was committed while 
in temper? It's ample time that parents 
thought of these things and made 
some effort to teach self-control. Per- 
haps my friends think it’s no credit to 
me because I do not fly to pieces when 
things go wrong. You know what a 
fiend I was when a child and the 
whole neighborhood stood in awe of 
my tantrums, I was always sick after 
one of them. My father had a terrific 
temper and he used to get perfectly 
livid when angry and often smashed 


again with the same knowledge I now 
have, I feel sure I should do very dif- 
ferently. You often wonder how my 
love had survived all the hard bumps 
it has received. Opening a small draw- 
er in a near by writing desk and 
drawing therefrom a faded letter in 
Jack’s familiar writing, she handed 
it to Sallie, pointing to a marked para- 
graph. 

“Dear.old girl:” it began, “I love 
you and know of no other human be- 
ing who could ever take your place in 
my heart, and satisfy my various likes 
and moods as you do, still I know that 
I shall be cross and snappy and irri- 
table to you many days when things 
go wrong with me for I am not big 
enough to have control of my nerves 
and temper. Still below it all is that 
love I am telling you about and I want 
you to get the fact into your soul :o 
that you can overlook the small things 
you are subjected to because you are 
the igger, more generous, broader 
being.” 

“Jack was the finest and brightest 
fellow in our class and the only faul' 
he had was his fierce temper,” re- 
marked Sallie meditatively. ‘We all 
loved him in spite of it, not because of 
it. He needed a different kind of a 
wife who would give him a jar now 
and then, like me, for instance,” glanc- 
ing up with a merry twinkle in her 
eyes, ‘‘What have I told you for years? 
Too great unselfishness on the part 
of wives and mothers makes tyrants 
of their husbands and children. What 
man ever appreciated the sweet, sensi- 
tive, unselfish wife who slaves for his 
comfort? That little Scotch comedy, 
“When Bunty Pulls the String,” is a 
good illustration of my theory. A man 
of Jack's caliber needs to be managed 
but it does require tact. Look at the 
selfish, domineering women who are 
sure to have unselfish, considerate, de- 
voted husbands and children who bow 
down before their shrines and vie with 
each other in waiting upon’ them. 
There's Jane Hilton—disagreaeble, 
self-centered woman that she is—a 
veritable queen in her home with a 
husband straining every nerve to grat- 
ify her slightest whim and her boys 
waiting on her in the same slavish 








A LITTLE FARM 
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ILL ACRES bought a farm that was 
The largest one for miles around. 
He couldn’t till it well because 
’Twas scattered over too much ground. 
He could not keep the weeds cut down, 
Nor could he keep the fences up. 
He had to sell antl move to town, 
And now owns nothing but a pup. 


So smal! that when he started out 
Folks laughed at him; but 'tis a fact 
That he is rich now, and about 
As free from care as he could be 
And leads a life that’s full of charm. 
He tilled the soil so well that he 
Just made it pay — that little farm. 


J: HOMESTEAD bought a little tract 

















things all to pieces. My mother did 
not believe that because I had inher- 
ited a fierce temper that I needed to 
carry it through life and make every- 
one about me miserable. 

She was very farsighted in her 
treatment of me in my frenzy moods 
and never attempted to scold, nag or 
argue with’me, She simply took me 
up bodily (and I was no feather- 
weight) and carried me to a nearby 
pump or into the bathroom (which- 
ever was nearest, turned on the faucet 
and held my head under it unti! I 
begged for mercy. Of course I had to 
be stripped, rubbed dry and dressed 
in fresh clothes. With every recurring 
tantrum, this was repeated until I 
learned the futility of my mad fits.” 

Jack Windsor had been called away 
on a short business trip. Tranquility 
and harmony reigned throughout the 
household. Sallie Holbrook could not 
help noticing the difference. Five- 
year-old Horace looking up at his 
mother from the game he was playing 
with his sister Margaret called out: 
“We don’t miss papa a bit do we, 
mamma darling? Things go on just 
the same, don’t they?” 

Although her lips smiled as she an- 
swered the child, tears sprung to her 
eyes. Turning to her friend she said: 
“Sallie, I begin to think that a wife’s 
virtues are, alas, too often her un- 
‘doing; that the better,.more conscien- 
tious wife she is the less her husband 
will appreciate and think of her. She 
better realizes this. after years of ex- 
perience, having scored failure after 
failure. If I had my life to live over 


way and even giving up their own life 
plans and happiness for her. She did 
not approve of Howard’s marrying 
and after all these years he broke the 
a aed It makes me boil to think 
of it.” 

“How are we ever to strike a happy 
medium?” queried Clara, who had 
been in a brown study, 

“I've been waiting to propose a plan 
as I am to be here two months unless 
Jack and I have a fight,” as the color 
rushed into her face. 

“Suppose you take a play spell and 
go home for a visit with your mother 
and sisters. They “have been wanting 
you badly. Take little Louise and let 
me look after the others, Betty is 
perfectly reliable and if I get in a 
tight place, Mrs Green will help us 
out I am sure. I shal not promise to 
bake as many pies or fry doughnuts 
for them, but I promise you they shall 
not be neglected, and Jack will be a 
wiser if not a more self-satisfied man 
at the end of your visit. 

Clara Windsor, with many misgiv- 
ings, was hurried off to her girlhood’s 
home three days later. Jack offered 
no objections to the plan arranged 
without his advice or approval, but for 
a couple of days went about with an 
injured air to which no one paid any 
attention, 

Coming into the living room one 
rainy, disagreeable night which seemed 
more cheeriess and colder than usual, 
he remarked sharply: “Cold as Green- 
land here. Pity somebody couldn't 
have started a grate fire.” 

Sallie sitting there in the gloaming 
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made answer: “Why don’t you start 
one yourself?” 

Jack muttered something under his 
breath which did not sound very 
polite, but he built a fire which was 
soon roaring and crackling, 

“When does Clara return?” he asked 
a few minutes later. She did not men- 
tion it in-her last letter.” 

“Oh, I told her not to hurry in the 
least and that the family were all 
well, and no. one needed her at pres- 
ent,” replied Sallie. 

“Like fun you did,” snarled the irri- 
tated and abused man. “Who told 
you to butt in, I'd be pleased to 
know.” Looking up with an angry 
scowl and meeting a look of amuse- 
ment in Sallie’s eyes, he snapped out: 

“Oh ho, I'm right in my conclusions, 
A conspiracy in my own house, It was 
you who persuaded Clara that she 
needed a rest and sent her away, and 
now you add insult to injury and 
write her that she is not. needed, 
Somebody hides all my things, and I 
haven’t had a pie or doughnut since 
she left. A nice kind of a wife you'd 
make for any man, What “kind of a 
friend do you call yourself?” 

“Not another word, Jack Windsor, 
until you’ve listened to me,” stormed 
Sallie with srapping eyes and in crisp 
sentences which told her host he had 
gone quite far enough. 

“The day will come and not very far 
distant, when you will be man enough 
to thank me for a friendship which 
stands what I have stood from you. 
The scales will one day fall from your 
eyes and you will see just how small 
and contemptible and unreasonable a 
man you have been. If I were the 
judge, you would certainly drag the 
first prize for selfish, pig-headed, 
opinionated, inconsiderate husbands. 
It’s a pity that some of the girls who 
are contemplating matrimony and cag 
only see it through rose-colored 
glasses, couldn't look in upon just 
such homes as yours has been,” 
snapped Sallie. 

By this time Jack had pulled him- 
self together and was over his tan- 
trum which fortunately never lasted 
very long. “You're certainly a pessi- 
mist all right, old girl, and you used- 
to be the optimist of the class.” 

A change came over the face of 
Sallie Westbrook as she held out her 
hand to Jack. “Shake, old fellow, 
let’s start again as we used to in our 
childhood days. I've said my say, 
and gotten it out of my system and Tf 
feel better. I don’t want to quarrel 
with you, but I can’t help it some- 
times. Perhaps you're not so much 
to be blamed as pitied, because your 
mother and Clara have spoiled you. 
They have made you think you are a 
little smarter and vetter than the or- 
dinary man, and there is nothing that 
you could not improve upon. Let’s 
pop corn and toast marshmallows this 
evening so the children will forget 
their disappintment in not going to 
the party this rainy night. They have 
slight colds, and I did not consider 
it wise for them to go.” 

Clara’s visit lengthened into six 
weeks instead of two as first planned, 
and she came home rested and re- 
freshed, with some pretty new clothes 
her mothers and sisters had insisted 
on her having and had assisted her in 
the selection, Plenty of sleep, with 
freedom from all housekeeping and 
other cares, the wholesome, happy 
atmosphere which always pervaded 
her mother’s home, a renewal of old- 
time friendships, had all played their 
part in the restfulness of her visit 
and her rejuvenation. Then she had 
had a chance to renew the acquaint- 
ance of herself, something she had 
had no leisure for since the children 
came. Away from all the perplexities 
and cares which had been hers, among 
pleasant, congenial, harmonious spirit: 
where, she was free to come and ge 
at her own pleasure, she had hat 
uninterrupted hours for rest and 
recreation. No one could fail to per- 
ceive the change in her appearance 
when she returned. Her cheeks were 
pink, her eyes were clear and bright 
with no circles below to tell of sleep- 
less, worried nights, and her step was 
firm and elastic. 

“You look ten years younger than 
when you left home,” Sallie remarked, 

Jack Windsor said little, and there 
were more gray hairs noticeable, Clara 
perceived, but his embrace at the 
station had told the wife that he was 
truly glad to have her home again. 

Not until the following day when 
the two old friends were left alone did 
Sallie have an opportunity of pouring 
into Clara’s ears an account of the 
six weeks’ happenings. In a style 
peculiarly her own, which was inimi- 
table, Sallie’s word pictures were 
graphic indeed and painted so clearly 
and illustrated with now and then a 
shrug or gesture that Clara was en- 
abled to look behind the scenes and 
see what was going on in the minds 
of her actors. 

“And now, my dear, it’s fully time 
for me to take my departure and get 
back to work. It’s up to you to start 
in right this time and hold your own. 

“Jack has had his lesson, ad he’s 
mighty glad to have you home again 
after the course of sprouts I put him 
through. How I'll miss the hbairna. 
That is the biggest disadvantage of 
being an old maid.” . 











Stay on the Farm 


ELSA GORTTAM BAKER 


Oh, little boy in the overalls, 

With tousied hair and a freckled face. 
In vears to come, when the city calls, 
ay something tell you the farm's 

your place, 


You, who have lived tlirough your early 
vears 

Surrounded by fields so green and wide, 

Can never know aught but pain ard tears 

Where tall brick wails rise on either 
side, 


dew-wet morn 
rise over the hill, 
husked the corn 
the cider mill, 


If neyermore 
You saw the sun 
If never again you 
Or drove a team to 


on a 


Or heard the peepers some warm spring 
light, 
Or smelled the odor of new-mown hay, 
Or filled the bin with the apples bright, 
Or gathered chestnuts some autumn 
day, 


No city joys could quite take the place 

Of these delights and a thousand 
more, 

Oh, little boy 

Stay safe 


Wanted—A Picture of Your Baby 


If there is one thing that everyone 
loves it is a baby. Consequently no 
pictures ever attract half as much 
attention as those that have small 
children in them. With this in mind 
we have decided that the cover of 
eur next Home Betterment number 
‘the issue of October 4) shall be 
literally covered with pictures of 
babies. 

Of course it would be easy enough 
to obtain photographs of babies for 
this but we feel they should be 
Orange Judd babies. Every reader 
of the American Agriculturist who has 
«ne of these “home betterments” in 
their home’ will surely want to see 
his or her little face on this page. 
The number that we can use for this 
purpose is almost unlimited. The 
photographs must be of children under 
live years of age. 

How to Enter the Photograph 

Write the name and address plainly 
on the back of the photograph sv that 
it may be returned to you after the 
cut is made. It is our intention to 
return every photograph sent us but 
we cannot pledge ourselves to do so. 
All photographs should be sent on or 
before June l4. 

These should be addressed to The 
Household Editor, care of this paper. 


The New Baby’s Clothes 


Dear Beth: You no doubt are anx- 
jcus to get the rest of my experience 
in the baby clothes line, so you may 
conimence sewing, 

Probably Bob's relatives will donate 
jackets galore so you will not need to 
make any unless you, desire. There 
are the many crocheted and knit jack- 
«ts of various styles which are so soft 
and pretty developed in fine saxony 
yarn, all white, or combinations of 
pink and white for Jack, and bite 
and white for his sister. Cashmere, 
ine flannel or henrietta are also fine. 
‘You will find a couple of fannel 
blankets or shawis very useful, and 
ior these I should buy flannel. Finish 
the edges With buttonhoie scal- 
lop or crochet edge in silk or 
wool, Baby will enjoy the warmth 
of these at first and later’ on 
they will be verv useful when his lord- 
ship takes his daily airing. 

As for outside garments, you speak 
oz a coat.. Now I never yet have seen 
a long first cloak that was entirely 
satisfactory, for the ‘reason they re 
usually so heavy and bungling, espe- 
cially the sleeves. Mary and Buster 
each had nice ones, you remember, 
but for Baby Tot I made a Red Rie- 
ing hood cape of white cashmere, in- 
terlined with flannelette and lined 
with satine, cashmere being faced up 
with silk seam tape and the other two 

mply pinked to make as light in 
weight as possible. The hood was lined 
with china silk, and both outside and 
lining scalloped and buttonholed to- 
gether, and a easing about one inch 
and a half from this edge was stitched, 
through which I run an elastic tape 
which held the hood close over her 
bonnet and looked so comfy and so 
hecoming.’ This over a knit jacket 
with sleeves was ample warmth and 
the most satisfactory outside baby 
wrap I have seen. It completely pro- 
tects the little hands and arms, and 
though the little one may object at 
first to having the arms and hands so 
confined he will very soon become sat- 
isfied. I have since seen several of 
this style in some of the most up-to- 
date baby stores. The first little bon- 
net should be of silk and lined or in- 
terlined, according to the season; later 
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ones of linen or ] summer and 
heavier materi: 1 vinter, Eonnets 
ot course, alw: ‘ great fasci- 
nation for me, a made a number 
out of remnants of material and 
fine pieces of lace and insertion whicu 
I had on hand, hand embroid- 
ery, others trimmed with fine tucks 
and hemstitching, 

Tot is the env «d possessor this win- 
ter of a stunning littl bonnet made 
out of white bear skin cloth—rem- 
rants from the teddy bear I made 
luster. This little creation is made 
style pleated in at the 
around the. face, 
around with swans- 
each side with 
pink ribbon and 
the whole was 

I usually have at 
three ts of rosettes on hand, 
very few minutes the change 

t to another can be made, 
changing the appearance of the 


in one-piece 
neck and slightly 
then edged 
down and 

rosettes of 
ewansdown, 
than a 


all 
‘immed at 
pale 
and cost 
less 
least 
and in 
from 
thus 


one 


Tatting and Braid Insertion 


should be 
and sixteen 
bonnet with 
always look 


bonnet. The bonnet ties 
about three inches. wide 
long, and fastened to the 
beauty pins. The ties 
mussed long before the bonnet, and 
by having several pairs of ties it is 
only a matter of a few seconds to re- 
move the soiled ones and replace 
with fresh ones, while if they are 
sewed on it is several minutes’ work 
to replace them or to wash the whole 
bonnet when not at all necessary. A 
half yard of lawn will make a dozen 
pairs, and you can finish the ends as 
plainly or elaborately as you wish, 

There are a few garment measure- 
ments which will aid you a good deal 
in gaining fair proportions: Neck, 10 
inches: armscye, {14 inches; front, 
underarm seam to underarm seam, 12 
inches; back, across shoulders, 10 
inches; sleeve, length inside seam, 6 
inches: wristhand, 61% inches: width 
of skirt at bottom, 63 inches. As for 
length, I mentioned making the 
petticoats 30 inchs long, but many 
are advocating even shorter, 22 to 24 
inches, This is all right for a summer 
baby, but I think the first-mentioned 
length better in winter A these 
measurements seem large, but it is 
surprising how soon a normal baby 
grows out of them. A normal child it 
birth should weigh 7% pounds, and 
measure 2014 inches, while at a rear 
they have nearly tripled in weight, 21 
pounds, and gained about 9 inches‘in 
hight. 

As for diapers, be sure and have a 
rood supply. Three dozen are none too 
many at first, and you will probably 
find more necessary later. The old 
idea was that linen must be employed 
wholly, but now a’ majority prefer a 
nice, saft cyuelity of bird’s-eve cotton 
diapering, which is not nearly as cold 
ard far more absorbent than linen, 
Fuy two ‘pieces, one of the 18-inch 
width, and cut them 15 inches long, 
each size when folded forms a 
square. Flannelette makes excellent 
soft ones, so it might be well to make 
a dozen of these. A very narrow hem 
should he turned on the sewing ma- 
cine, with the aid of the hemmer, but 
fasten the ends by hand, Now I think 
this enumerates everything but shirts 
and stockings, which you will buy. 
For the shirts there are numerous 
brands all fairly satisfactory. Three 
of the second size, either tn cotton 
and wool or silk and wool, will be suffi- 
cient. Stockings very difficult to 
keep on a little babe, so you will find 
bunt a couple pair of white cashmere, 
first size, may be of use. I have al- 
Ways used a tiny, wool-covered hot 
water bag in place of stockings with 
long clothes till babe gets able to kick 
it away. Why, Baby Tot, who made 


so 


are 


her appearance on a fearfully cold 
February day, never had a stocking 
on till She was able to sit up alone— 
in fact, was barefooted all summer, 
and never had a cold. Now these cold 
days she takes her daily siesta on the 
porch except when stormy. Well, I 
think I have laid out enough work to 
keep you busy for a while. If there 
are any directions not quite clear just 
ask me again and I will draw dia- 
grams if you desire. Now for the af- 
fairs of the family, 

For all this I think I'll have to 
name the tot—I’m afraid Bob wouldn't 
agree thoug and I shouldn’t blame 
him either. Write soon. Your friend, 

MARION I. 





Tatting with Coronation Braid 


MRS J. W. WHEELER 


Material required, crochet cotton, 
No 30, braid No 10. 

Use two threads. If needing to 
make a small ,amount only, the 
ond thread may be wound from the 
center of the ball. This makes it un- 
necessary to buy more than one spool. 

Make wheel first with thread on 
shuttle, 4 double stitches, 1 picot, 4 
ds, catch to b raid, 2 ds, catch on 
braid, + ds, 1 p, ds, draw up and 
tie. 


Now 


sec- 


Make 
which 


from ball. 
1 p, 3-d zs, 


use thread 
lpsdes, 
the scallop. 
Changing to the shuttle thread 
make the second wheel, and so on. 
This is very pretty for towels, 
scarfs and linen dresses, 





Pie Pointers 


When a young girl housekeeper 
came in the other day and said that 
she had just :-got to give up trying 
to make pies until someone acttally 
showed her how to make piecrust, I 
thought a definite rule for the opera- 
tion might help someone. The recipe 
given below is one used by a house- 
wife noted for her good cookery. 

Always use good pastry flour. To 
one cup of lard or lard compound 
use four cups of flour, one teaspoonful 
of baking powder and a pinch of 
salt. This is for extra nice crusts. 
Five cups of flour to that amount of 
shortening will make good pasiry, and 
perhaps be more wholesome for gen- 
eral use. Sift the flour, salt and bak- 
ing powder together, and chop in the 
lard, rubbing it to a finely granulated 
mass with the fingers. Add just 
enough very cold water to make the 
particles adhere, or form a very stiff, 
not sticky or gummy dough. Turn 
out on a floured board, Knead as little 
as possible, and roll out. This will 
make two large or three Small pies. 

The disagreeable part of the opera- 
tion will be rubbing in the lard. I 
obviate some of this by mixing up 


American Agriculturist 


takes no longer, it will not burn as 
easily as if baked the old way, and 
you will -have a _ perfectly shaped 
crust, free from humps or blisters. 
Following are several recipes that are 
especially good, and not expensive. 

PRUNE PIE—One cup prunes soaked 
overnight in 14% cups water. In the 
morning remove the stones, add the 
juice and grated rind of one lemon, 
three-quarters cup sugar mixed with 
one heaped tablespoon of tiour and a 
pinch of salt. Cover with whipped 
cream and decorate with halves of 
prunes, well cooked but not mushy. 

PUMPKIN PIE— 1144 cups stewed 
pumpkin, one big cup of sweet milk, 
one or two beaten eggs, two table- 
spoons molasses, two of melted butter, 
one teaspoon each of ginger and cin- 
namon, a little salt. Beat thoroughly 
the whole with egg beater before put- 
ting into crust, and bake 30 minutes 
in hot oven. 

MocK CHERRY PIE—One cup slightly 
chopped cranberries, one-third to one- 
half cups chopped raisins, three- 
quarters cup sugar mixed with one 
heaped tablespoon flour, one full cup 
of water. 

RAISIN PIE—One cup sour cream, 
one cup sugar, One cup chopped 
raisins, one tablespoon flour. Flavor 
with lemon. Bake in two crusts, 

CURRANT PIE—One cup dried cur- 
rants washed and put to cook with 
one cup water. When boiling add one 
tablespoon flour mixed with three- 
quarters cup sugar. 

LEMON PIE—The juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, one egg, one cup 
maple syrup, one-half cup sugar 
mixed with 6ne tablespoon flour, one- 
half cup water. This is for a big tin, 
and baked with two crusts. Doubling 
the recipe makes three small pies. 
Instead of syrup you may use corn 
syrup or one-half cup sugar, one-half 
cup New Orleans molasses and one- 
half cup extra of water. 

Pies made of any fresh, tart fruits 
are delicious. A general rule, whether 
for apples, peaches, berries or cur- 
rants, is to fill the lined tin with fruit 
and add three-quarters to one cup of 
sugar mixed with a heaped table- 
spoon of flour and a little salt. I 
usually add one tablespoon of water, 
but it is not necessary. Grape pies 
are very good, but need plenty of fiour. 


Keeping Out of the Rut 
MRS W. 8S. M, 

It seems that it is much easier to 
keep out the rut than to get out after 
you are once in it, One of the great 
mistakes the average homemaker 
makes is that she does not realize the 
need of keeping up a live interest in 
something outside her everyday rou- 
tine of life. When she awakens to 
this fact it is usually too late; she is 
so deep in the rut-keeping habit that 
She just can’t see a way out, 

Even if she tries to get out the rut 
she must fight not only her own habit, 
but also the resultant habit of the 
family who expect her.to always do 
the same thing in the same old way. 

It certainly does help one to get 
away from the daily grind and mingle 
with others, for often one comes home 
with fresh courage and home looks 
better than it did a-few short hours 
before. If husband asks you to ride 

















A Prune Pie That Is Good to Look at and More Than Good to Eat 


several rules of the dry ingredients 
at once, as it will keep indefinitely 
if put away in a covered pail. Then 
T add water to a small amount of it 
as needed, 

I always grease the tin well, as it 
insures a well-browned under crust 
that will not stick or get soggy. 

To prevent the escape of juice I 
make good: large slits in the upper 
crust for the escape of steam, wetting 
the edge of the lower crust before 
covering the pie. Another good way 
is to cut the top crust about one- 
quarter inch smaller all around than 
the top of the tin and.lay the top on 
loosely, so that it will raise and- fall 
the pie cooks. Always have a 
rather hot fire for pies, hotter than 
for cake. 

When I bake an empty crust for a 
soft pie filling I turn the tin bottom 
side up and fit the crust over it. It 


as 


to town and there is only work in the 
way, leave it and go. The work won't 
run away; it will be there when you 
return, but it never looks so big when 
you have new thoughts to think while 
finishing it. . 

Try taking a live interest in_ the 
common things of life and also have 
a special interest outside the regular 
ones, 

‘Flowers are my “hobby,” and as I 
have two small children and a small 
supply of good health I am much at 
home. My flowers are to me my rest, 
and through them I seek expression 
of my love for beauty and culture. 
This year I am adding some small 
fruits to my garden, which I ‘hope will 
be a source not only of pleasure but 
profit as well. . 

We all know some of those tired, 
patient mothers who have given up 
clothes and pleasures, who have toiled 
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Without vacation that they might give 
their boys and girls something better 
than mother had or expected. One 
often sees in these very families where 
the mother never expects anything 
that everyone has fallen into the habit 
of thinking mother never wants to go 


‘ anywhere or have anything pretty. 


Mother is regarded in the same 
light as the kitchen range; on the job 
every day, very serviceable and very 
useful, but never needing rest until 
worn out or laid up for repairs. 

Young wives and mothers often fall 
into the habit of staying at home and 
going without in the early years while 
trying to get a start in life, Often the 
babies compel them to remain at 
home, but they should never lose sight 
of the fact that their children should 
be taught to consider and respect the 
parents. Both husband and wife must 

show their consideration and regard 
for each other if they expect these 
two qualities to be shown by their 
children. 

The lack of consideration shown by 
some wives and husbands is certainly 
astonishing, and it is this attitude on 
the part of the parents that causes so 
much thoughtless selfishness on the 
part of the children, If the mother 
shows she expects consideration she 
usually gets it; if she doesn’t get it she 
should demand it, both by example 
and precept. 

Training the child to be considerate 
and unselfish toward her is not always 
an easy task, but for the child’s sake 
it is the very training it should re- 
ceive, It is much easier to let a child 
“come up” than to “bring it up,” but 
we feel it is our duty to do our best 
for the child even if it means much 
more labor for us. Certainly children 
who have been trained to be consider- 
ate at home make more agreeable 
companions and have the ability to 
make in the future pleasant homes of 
their own, and the cultivation of this 
homemaking instinct should be the 
aim of all mthers. 

It is much more natural for boving - 
mothers to sacrifice everything for 
their children, and it is along this line 
of least resistence that we too often 
unconsciously drift. 

Mother should see to it that she has 
a share of pleasure; she is usually only 
too easily contented with a very small 
quantity. If it is necessary she should 
assert herself as having that “inalien- 
able right of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 


Get After the Fly 


Consider for one moment the im- 
portance of furnishing screens for all 
doors and windows of the home and 
the equal importance of keeping the 
entire house free from the dangerous 
house fly. Dr Henry Skinner, lecturer 
at the academy of natural science in 
Philadelphia, makes the broad state- 
ment, “That he would rather have a 
rattlesnake in his kitchen than one 
common house fly.” Coming from a 
man who has given the subject much 
study, the statement is little short of 
alarming. 

We must admit, however, that the 
doctor’s estimate of the fly’s power 
for evil is not exaggerated. The 
snake makes his presence known, it 
has but one point of attack and will 
make no disturbance except in case 
of self-defense. Not so the fly. Born 
in filth, sustained in filth, it enters 
the home with eact of its numerous 
legs and feet covered! with poisonous 








germs which are indiscriminately 
sSeattered over all exposed articles of 
diet. 


It has been demonstrated beyond a 
Possible doubt that in this way flies 
have infected whole families with 
typhoid and other infectious diseases. 
The evil can be greatly lessened by a 
constant and systematic fight. Allow 
no flies in the house, and besides the 
window and door screens, it will be 
well worth your while to make 
large fly traps to be stationed near 
each entrance. These traps can be 
easily and cheaply made. All the 
material required is a small amount 
ef common wire screen. 


The Individual Bed 


MARIA WENTWORTH 








In days not so far gone by it was 
considered the thing to have the baby 
sleep between its father and mother, 
and often it was common to put three 
or even four children to sleep together 
in one large bed. The pioneer cabins 
and lack of space crowded people to- 
gether in a way that would be consid- 
ered hard to bear in these progressive 
times, and it was also believed that a 
number of persons could keep warm 
easier together than in separate beds. 
Truly the “old order changeth,” and 
this is seen in the matter of sleeping 
as much as in any other department 
of life. Our ancestors went to bed 
with their under garments on and 
many of their day clothes in cold 
weather, and they religiously stuffed 
every crack with rags and fastened 
the windows down tight in early fall 
to thus remain until spring. Of course 
in those days more or less air circu- 
lated in spite of ail precautions, but 
sleeping must have been a fearful and 
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wonderful task even with fresh air in 
the room. 
most of his day garments on sleeping 
between two feather beds in a bed 
hung with heavy curtains, and the 
same bed occupied by two or three 
other persons. It doesn’t sound very 
alluring, though many elderly people 
talk about the “good old days’, as 
— they contained all the joys of 
life. 

Where it can be managed one bed to 
one person, and one person to each 
Where it is impossible for each person 
bedroom is the right arrangement. 
to have his own room at least there 
should be careful planning to give 
each his own bed. Children’s beds are 
small and cheap and they fit easily in- 
to odd corners, so there is no excuse 
for any child sleeping with an older 
person. Children are so restless that 
they annoy grown people, while in 
turn grown people annoy children. 
The old excuse that a grown person 
had to sleep with a child to keep it 
covered has been done away with. 
Two night garments, one over the 
other, is better than putting a child 
with older people, and in the case of 
little babies the warm sleeping bag is 
better than anything else, and the 
baby can have its own bed. 

Among older children thereis al- 
ways more or less friction when two 
have to sleep together. Boys quarrel 
and fight when compelled to sleep 
with their brothers, and little girls 
whine and complain when a big bed 
must be shared with sisters. Oceasion- 
ally two quiet, orderly children. can 
be found who sleep together without 
trouble, but as a general rule all chil- 
dren are better off alone at night. Sick 
children particularly should _ sleep 
alone and in-separate rooms, for it is 
hard on the healthy child to sleep with 
a sick one, and doubly hard for the 
delicate one to bear the lively tricks of 
the healthy youngster. 

Bedding is easier made and easier 
kept clean for individual beds, and tt 
lasts longer as well. A single sleeper 
is usually a quiet one, and all mothers 
know how many children in one bed 
soon kick out the bedding. It is easier 
to keep warm alone and easier to get 
a good night’s rest. Every argument 
is in favor of the one person to one 
bed_idea, and in these days of small 
families it should be no hardship to 
arrange individual beds and bedrooms. 
In case of illness the patient is alone 
and on hot nights there is nothing like 
a whole bed to twist around on an‘ 
cool off. Our ancestors did a great 
many things that we are glad we do 
not have to do, and we certainly are 
thankful that fashion and convenience 
and common sense have united to give 
approval to the individual bed and in- 
dividual bedroom. 


Pin Money for the Children 


MRS C. S. THURSTON 





Nearly all boys and girls are anx- 
ious to possess an allowance and it is 
a good thing for them to become in- 


dependent in earning and spending 
the same. 
A little girl acquaintance of mine 


has been successful through the 
chicken route. The experiment and 
pleasure it afforded has been even 
more perhaps than the amount of 
money earned. One year ago she was 
given two sittings of eggs. From 
these she raised two flocks of chick- 
ens. In the fall she sold the roosters, 
keeping the pullets for layers. With 
the money she received for the roos- 
ters she paid for the feed she needed 
a her flock and had a tidy sum 
eft. 

She helped to build a smail hen- 
house in the fall to keep her 15 pul- 
lets by themselves and throughout 
the winter took care of them herself. 
In severe weather she gave them ex- 
tra protection by nailing blankets on 
the outside of the house. She pur- 
chased all her own feed. By the first 
of May she will have about $30 which 
she has earned from selling the eggs. 
The care she gives them is a pleasure, 
if not play, to her. It is teaching her 
to earn her money and to know how 
much she will have to spend, to 
reckon the cost of feeds, and how to 
Sell eggs to the best advantage. It is 
a good way to start the children on 
the road to independence. 

[When a- child is given anything 
from a sitting of eggs to a lamb that 
has to be breught up on a bottle it 
should be the child’s for keeps. Many 
a boy or girl has bitterly felt the in- 
justice of coddling some animal per- 
haps that would have never lived ex- 
cept for his or her care, only to have 
it sold and the money pocketed by the 
father in the end. It is not honest 
in the first place and is certainly not 
conducive to keeping the boys and 
girls interested in the farm.] 





The Bird and the Hyphen 


A teacher in a lower grade was in- 
structing her pupils in the use of a 
hyphen. Among the examples given 
by the children was “bird-cage.” 

“That’s right,” encouragingly re- 
marked the teacher. “Now, Paul, tell 
me why we put a hyphen in ‘bird- 
cage.’ ”’ 

“It’s for the bird to sit on,” was 
the startling rejoinder.—[{Ex. 





OF WOMEN 


Imagine a grown man with, 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By usin INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 

best by years’ use. It wili please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘*Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 

DELIVERED FREE 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
‘elig all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 

fading obsiking and pecling. Valuable tacohottien 


oe to you, with Seon Sample Color Cards. Write me. 
. Ican save you money. 


0. W. ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, &.¥. 
“RANGER” BICYCLES 


voller chains, sprockets and 
‘ew Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
ube: ‘Paneer hae. Tires; highest avade 
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heels. Other reliable 
—~F 4 fhomeiben? A tow second- 


ai iODAYS'FREE IALT:” 
| eee chet SS 
or a pair from 


lous new offer. 
Write tt now. 
ES conster ‘e Rear Wheels, lamps. 
ll and cunieles half usual prices, 
Rider Agents everywhere are coming money selling our bi- 
cycles, tires and sundries. ay. 


Write ¢t 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Beet. 2 B-76, Chieago 
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ay sketch for free re 
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ised for sale at 
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that are domcasteably 

mesyie or granite an pe oe less ex- 

pensive. Used for forty y 

stand every test. Ww rite eer oa designs. 

State approximate cost desired. 

Work delivered anywhere. 

Reliable Representatives Wanted 
Monumental Bronze Co. 

840-B, Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Coun. 


DAISY FLY KILLER tracts aad hills’ all 


Gies. Neat, clean, or- 





injers anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 

HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








Uncle Sam [Is Best Employer; 


pay is high and eure; house short; places 

gee 3 oO. vacations 
a 7 of wacancice every 

moet kinds of pleasant work 
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checation _ money back 
uarantee write today for booklet 
fos. Tr i¢ FREE. at 























EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS oes 3 


Searches free.Watson £ Coloman,Pateat | awyer, Washingloe.0C 


'Y PURE SILK 


We have many hundred - 4 of this 
fine quality silk in assorted colors which 
must be sold out 1 at ots than 
cost. Regular We value. e will send 
you six skeins, assorted colors, - 1 5c 


Write today. 
PEOPLE'S SILK CO., Springfield, Mass. 














| in white if preferred. 




























Ne. 1743. Shirtwaist 


This pretty flower design shirtwaist comes 
stam on 2% yards fine white India finon an 
excellent fabric for summer wear. The design is 
for solid and outline embroidery. The flowers 
and scalloping may be done in color (rose or 
blue or lavender), while the squares can be 
in with outline stitch in the same shade. The 
stems are black and the whole design is out- 
lined in black. The whole design may be done 


Stamped linon “4 65c 


(State color when ordering.) 


LR OOS 


No. 1894. 


This pretty belt eau aa comes stamped on 
splendid white belt webbing, 30 inches long. 

We will send it with cotton (white or Sine or 
is or green), thimble and needle to work, 1 
‘or 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 


cotton, 


























Lithographed Pillow] 





Brunette Pillew “ 








We are closing out our stock of lithographed 
pillow covers and have a few left en we 
will sell at cost. They are richly 
wear like iron and are big value - 

Only’ cece Kir end nie $ eeesece 25e 
SEND TODAY 


PEERLESS MERCHANDISE CO. 
10 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 


























Mention A A When You Write 

















“Every Woman Her 


EVERY WOMAN 
f ER_OWN DRESSMAKER | 











S. Nat 


dle. 
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SPRING EDITION 
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Own Dressmaker” 


This valuable book, to those who 
possess it, needs no introduction, 
The spring edition which we are 
now offering is by far the best we 
have yet published and contains 
hundreds of the very latest spring 
and summer styles for Ladies, 
Misses and Children, It also 
tells how to make frocks, blouses, 
tailored skirts, aprons, negligees 
and many other garments. This 
useful book is printed in colors, 
and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it 
for 5 cents to our readers. Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept.. 
Myrick Building ‘Springfield, Mase, 




















Spend the next year in 
a pair of BASS Shoes 


They simply object to wearing out. The original sole of firm. long-lived 
hemlock leather will outwear two ordinary soles. And after that Bass 
Shoes stand as many as 4 to 6 half-soies. We even know of cases where 
the same pair have been half-soled 14 times! 

Bass Shoes are nailed—not sewed. No sewed shoes can possibly be 
repaired as often as Bass Shoes and give as good service. 

Bass Shoes are also water-shed shoes, They will turn water like no 
other leather shoe made. This double service of Bass Shoes is due to our 
own unique waterproofing process. 

Think what this means on wet days and in damp places. 


Honest, built-in value 


Bass Shoes quickly adapt themselves to a perfect fit of every part of 
your foot, because of the choice, flexible, vegetable-tanned leather we 
use. The skins are from matured veal and have the advantage of being 
smooth, tough and fine-grained, ard are at the same time soft and com- 
fortable. Skins of young veal! are not used by us, because their weak 
spots shorten the shoe's life by half or more. Steer hides cost less, but 
they are coarse-grained and can't resist water like the hides we use. : 


BASS Shoes 


For Hard Service 


They make your feet feel young again—they 
nevercrowd your toes or pinch your heels. 


Shoe yourself and your boys with 
Bass Shoes, and if they don't cut 
down your shoe bill consider- 
ably and take wet feet worries 

off your mind, we'll take to 

the woods. 


Buy Bass Shoes of the best dealer in 
our town or the nearest town. 
They cost #4.00—a little more, per- 
haps, than ordinary shoes, but their 
extraordinary features e them 
worth a whole lot more. If your 
dealer does not sell Bass Shoes, 
don't =i any others—write us and 
we'll tell you how to get them. 


Illustrated catalog free 
—send for it now. 





DEALERS: Write 

us on your business 

letterhead for our 

special dealers’ 

proposition and 

fuil particulars as 

to how we are making it easy for you to 
sell the increasingly popular Bass line. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


Makers of famous Bass Moccasins 
Wilton, Maine 











$25.00 TO $40.00 


On Your New Buggy 


Pasion says he’ll save you $25 to $40 on a genuine fg 

Split Hickory. Is.it worth a postal to find out? 
Is it worth a postal to see the 140 styles of vehi- 
cles and complete line of harness all shown in 
Phelps’ new book. Is it worth a postal to learn 

the reasons why.167,000 other people bought 


SPLIT HICKORY 


vehicles? Phelps sells direct from his own factory—on 
30 days’ Free Road Test—2 years guarantee. You 

keep all the middle profits—you take no risk—every-__ a — 

thing is cog! gee and accurately de- 4 a 

scribed and guaranteed. Why not get (K \\ \ 

Phelps’ book so you cancompare with others. i rae — 

Phelps pays postage if you write him a let- [| et 

ter or postal. Just say “Send Book.” \_7 SAY 
H. C. Phelps, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. v/ Z| Qy 

Station 4 Columbus, Ohio La 











GROW ALFALFA $200 


By Inoculation PER ACRE 


Inoculate your see’ with Ferguson’s Nitrogen Bacteria -and positively 
get a good “‘Catch.’’ Make a bumper crop first season. Practical on any 
soil that has been properly prépared. ALFALFA and CLOVERS are big 

Try ove or two acres this season in Alfalfa, Clover, Vetcl 

ans, Peas or any legume—jnoculate with Ferguson’s Bacteria and 

you will be amply repaid. Ferguson’s Bacteria is a composite culture which 
can be used upon any Jegume—tot restricted to any one variety, also is a 
Niquid culture which affords a great deal more bacteria than a gelatine 
surface—shows highest count -by government experts. Increase plants 
25% to 60%. Make good crops on barren soil, also improve crops on 
good land. Official reports show they store more nitrates in the soil to 
the acre than severa) tons of average commercial fertilizer. Endorsed by 
thousands. Formula of Dr. Meade Ferguson, State Bacteriologist of Va 
Remit $2.00 for prepaid package, enough to inoculate one acre (or $9.00 
oat pores: sargeb Fm —s Simple to use—mix with your seed. Ask 
your seedsman for it—~ @ hasn’t it, send his name and we will send 

Alfalfa Plant on lett thru him or direct if you prefer. Live Bacteria guaranteed: full in- 
structions sent. Write today for booklet and proof of results. Get posted 

in time to plant. Don't put it off. Agents wanted Write for proposition. 


Homewood Nitrogen Co. 
Laboratories, Richmond, Ve, = Dept. F, 55 Liberty St., New York City 


, 





guson’s Bacteria; on 
the right, net Inocu- 
lated. From Govern- 
ment Bulletin No. 159 




















BUGGY BARGAINS 


WILL be glad to pay the postage on it. It is not 
I the biggest book issued, but it is by far the most 
complete catalog of vehicles and harness ever issued. It 
illustrates from actual photographs a line of up- 
to-the-minute Buggies and harness, and quotes prices lower 
than you can get anywhere else for the same grade of goods. 
I can’t sella Buggy for $80, nor can anybody else. But 
I can sell you— from the factory — a high-grade vehicle 
which I will al guarantee under bond for two years, ata 
saving of $25 to $50 or more over what you pay for a ilar Buggy 
from your dealer. Price for price I'll put my Buggies against any 
Buggies in the world, and I will back them to the with my 
uarantee under bond to refund every cent you pay me, and to pay, 
the freight both ways, if any Buggy I ship 
you is not exactly as my catalog states. 


tia han 829 1835 


All the brains and skill of the most expert work- 

men are combined with the highest ma 

money can buy, in turning out this Buggy, It’s a job 

I’m proud of—and rat proud toown it. I'll stake 
my reputation on it and am ready to ship it anywhere on 


30 Days’ Road Trial Free 
ith 2-Year Guarantee 
y 
im 
cS 


Now send for my book—even if 
you don’$ expect to buy a —— 
BN eze 
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Genasco 


THE TRIRJOAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Ready Roofing 


Why not lay the roofing of genuine Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt? You Anow this is ‘‘ Nature’s everlasting wa- 
terproofer’’, and that it gives resisting life to roofing. 

Why risk your time and money on roofings you don’t know 
about, when it doesn’t cost any more to be on the safe side? 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. The 
Kant-Leak Kleet for smooth surface Genasco waterproofs seams 
without cement and prevents nail-leaks, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 

an Francisco 








A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
new conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
with unlimited possibilities to ali business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new phases 
in the light of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American .people, including people’s' national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details. Fascinating as a novel, reliable as a 
text book. 


A Notable Piece of Book-Making 


The COMPLETE work consists ef 8 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-tities, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color 

An INDEX of 2000 references. 

PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 

PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy on 
eyé, not heavy. 

BINDING—The COMPLETE WORK is sub- 
stantially bound in cloth and boards, green 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE $2. NET. 

ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 
in heavy paper covers, effective design on 
front in gold and black. Price $1. NET. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The Call of the Land 


By E. Benjamin Andrews 
Chancellor Emeritus, University of Nebraska 


In this volume by Dr. Andrews attention 
has been centered on the problems of agricul- 
tural progress. It is a survey of the -agricul- 
ture of‘tomorrow. Hence not only the farmer 
as a farmer, but men in all vocations as citi- 
zens are interested in the full meaning of 
country life. The author does not address 
farmers as a class, and separate from the gen- 
eral community, but as representative citizens 
and thinkers able to understand and appreciate 
all topics of general public interest. In the 
broad spirit of one familiar with all phases 
of practical agriculture, the author has studied 
farming from the standpoint of -the general 
welfare of the nation. He points out the 
meaning of public spirit, of health as a duty, 
of medicine and morals, of socialism and tax- 
ation, of all as phases of the larger agricul- 
tural problem to which the man of the city 
as well as the man of the land must give his 
attention and thought. The book is written 
in a style that is clear, forcible, individual, 
and the thought original and stimulating. The 
volume is profusely, handsomely and prac- 
tically illustrated. Printed on a high grade 
paper and is well bound in cloth and gold, 
5x7 inches. 385 pages. Net......+...-$1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


315 FOURTH AVENUE ® NEW YORK 




















This book selis at sight. 








